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CHAPTER  ONE 
INTRODUCTION 

When  I  was  serving  in  campus  ministry  at  the  University 

of  Pennsylvania,  I  was  asked  to  make  a  hospital  visit  that 

turned  out  to  have  a  great  impact  on  me.  A  professor  of 

embryology  whom  I  had  never  met  before  was  very  excited 

about  a  discovery  he  had  made.  He  wanted  to  talk  about  it 

with  a  chaplain.  When  I  arrived,  almost  before  we  could 

introduce  ourselves,  he  was  reading  to  me  from  Psalm  139: 

For  it  was  you  who  formed  my  inward  parts; 
you  knit  me  together  in  my  mother's  womb.  ^ 

Those  words,  he  insisted,  could  have  been  written  only  by  an 

embryologist .  Or,  I  thought,  almost  any  woman. 

I  listened  to  his  enthusiastic  commentary  on  details  of 

his  specialized  knowledge.  He  expressed  great  astonishment 

at  finding  a  voice  from  so  many  centuries  ago  which  made  a 

religious  statement  consistent  with  his  standard  of 

scientific  accuracy.  He  wanted  to  hear  from  me  whether  his 

surprise  was  offensive  to  a  person  of  the  church.  He  doubted 

whether  the  popular  image  of  the  religion-science  animosity 

would  ever  be  overcome.  He  assumed  that,  as  an  independent 

thinker,  he  could  never  have  standing  in  the  religious 

community.  He  also  still  believed  that  getting  too  close  to 


religion  would  demean  him  in  the  eyes  of  professional 
colleagues.  It  was  a  very  rigorous  conversation,  a  true 
dialogue,  good  speaking  and  listening.  Each  of  us  expressed 
warm  gratitude  to  the  other  for  two  hours  very  well  spent. 
Unfortunately,  our  paths  never  crossed  again. 

After  my  initial  feelings  of  elation  subsided,  I  felt 
sadness.  In  me  surfaced  a  familiar  lament  over  the  church's 
seeming  paralysis,  or  at  least  clumsiness,  when  it  meets 
people  from  the  wider  society  who  seek  dialogue  about  their 
experience  and  their  challenging  questions  about  faith.  When 
the  professor  asked  for  a  chaplain,  I  am  certain  that  the 
man  expected  someone  out  of  the  thirteenth  century,  barely 
able  to  speak  English,  rigidly  defensive  about  doctrinal 
orthodoxy.  I  turned  out  to  be  far  more  capable  of 
intelligent  discourse  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  he  was 
clearly  surprised. 

What  an  indictment  of  the  inability  of  churches  to 
support  persons  who  are  devoted  to  specific  disciplines, 
such  as  the  hard  sciences.  What  a  failure  to  foster 
community  that  includes  them.  Today,  many  years  later,  I 
fear  that  the  church  continues  to  fall  short  in  many  other 
areas  of  people's  work  and  experience.  It  is  barely 
beginning  to  be  in  touch  with  the  realities  faced  by  the 
majority  of  women  and  persons  of  racial,  ethnic,  and  class 
identities  that  are  different  from  the  white  middle-class 
majority. 


We  still  face  the  ancient  dilemma.  The  church  is  called 
to  be,  on  the  one  hand,  fully  in  the  world  and  thus  know  its 
secularity,  and  then,  simultaneously,  to  be  not  so  totally 
of  the  world  that  it  does  not  know  transcendence  and 
holiness.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  embedded  in  specific 
patterns  of  its  social  location  in  the  world.  Likewise,  it 
tends  to  float  around  in  pious  and  abstract  platitudes 
neither  of  the  world  nor  of  true  holiness. 

But  an  even  deeper  impact  made  its  presence  felt  on  me 
after  that  hospital  conversation.  How  the  universal  and  the 
particular  come  together  mysteriously.  How  wisdom  and 
intuition  have  been  preserved  even  in  ancient  sacred 
writings  of  religious  traditions.  How  rarely  do  we  see  them 
or  hear  them.  By  ourselves  in  isolation,  we  hardly  ever  do 
see  them  or  hear  them.  The  chances  are  better  when  we  are  in 
dialogue  with  someone  else,  when  there  is  some  kind  of 
community  of  interest,  experience,  and  commitment. 

Like  most  others  of  my  culture,  I  struggle  to  live  in 
relationship  with  a  community.  I  do  not  often  experience  the 
power  of  illumination  and  inspiration  that  comes  through 
communal  work  and  communal  prayer.  Though  it  can  be  a 
beginning  place,  the  nuclear  family  does  not  suffice.  It  is 
not  an  option  for  many  people.  The  American  Dream  does  not 
offer  it.  Our  society's  violent  and  dysfunctional  patterns 
give  horrifying  evidence  of  the  lack  of  it.  And  in  spite  of 
our  statements  of  mission  and  our  rhetoric,  the  churches 
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have  not  found  lasting  ways  of  forming  meaningful,  healthy 
community. 

Nonetheless,  within  the  church,  or  along  side  of  it,  I 
have  been  given  some  intriguing  opportunities  to  live  in 
certain  communal  situations.  The  church's  life  in  those 
places  served  in  ways  that  were  saving,  healing,  liberating, 
and  holy.  On  the  basis  of  those  experiences,  I  have 
confidence  that  in  situations  of  great  desperation  the 
church  can  offer  the  hope  of  saving  community.  This 
discussion  is  my  effort  to  recall  from  memory  and  to 
reassemble,  to  "re-member,"  one  experience  of  church  as 
saving  community. 

It  was  in  Costa  Rica.  From  1987  through  1990,  I  was  an 
appointed  missionary  in  charge  of  the  Episcopal  Parish  of 
San  Jose,  the  capital  city.  One  of  the  parish  ministries  for 
which  I  was  responsible  was  a  day  program  for  school 
children  that  was  attached  to  a  mission  congregation  in  a 
poor  neighborhood.  There  is  pleasure  and  inspiration  for  me 
just  to  describe  that  experience,  but  I  am  attempting 
something  more  here.  I  am  affirming  that  I  learned  a  great 
deal  from  my  Latin  American  experience  that  can  clarify  and 
empower  my  work  in  churches  of  my  own  culture. 

The  risks  of  gross  distortion  in  this  are  numerous.  A 
North  American  white  male  clergyperson  has  the  obvious 
biases  and  limitations  of  his  privilege  and  power  even  in 
his  own  social  setting.  Such  problems  become  more 


complicated  when  he  finds  himself  in  a  poor  culture  in  the 
Two-Thirds  World.  I  proceed,  then,  with  the  understanding 
that  my  reflection  and  analysis  of  the  biases  of  my  own 
particular  social  location  are  always  a  part  of  the 
discipline. 

Another  way  of  putting  this  is  that  I  am  not  speaking 
of  discovery.  Rather,  it  is  revelation.  Something  existed  in 
the  situations  of  some  people  in  a  certain  place  long  before 
I  found  it  and  declared  it  important  to  me.  I  am  in  the 
vulnerable  position  of  colonialist.  The  northern  world  is 
finally  hearing  indigenous  native  peoples  describe  the 
devasting  results  to  them  of  being  "discovered"  by  European 
colonizers.  Whatever  there  is  in  my  discernment,  therefore, 
must  be  honored  as  a  fragile  gift.  I  feel  obligated  to  share 
it,  but  I  know  that  even  my  way  of  putting  what  I  believe  I 
received  from  people  in  Central  America  is  not  their  whole 
story.  It  is  my  story  touched  by  power  from  their  story. 
That  is  what  I  call  revelation. 

I  describe  some  perceptions  of  that  Latin  American 
experience  which  I  feel  can  guide  people  in  churches  of  the 
North.  They  are  not  intended  to  save  the  churches  of  the 
North.  They  will  possibly,  however,  foment  new  effort  among 
those  who  desire  that  churches  form  vibrant  spiritual 
communities  committed  to  saving  human  life.  These  emphases 
and  styles  are  not  exactly  new.  They  have  existed  in  church 
experience  for  centuries.  In  what  is  sometimes  called  "the 
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economy  of  God,"  they  are  coming  back  around  to  us  in  new 
forms,  through  new  embodiments,  and  therefore,  with  new 
vitalities . 

I  organize  my  discussion  around  three  concepts  which 
traditionally  have  been  linked  to  each  other  throughout  the 
ages  of  church  life:  formation,  community,  and  spirituality. 
In  a  natural  and  yet  mystical  way  these  concepts  simply 
emerged  to  provide  an  accessible  structure  for  my 
description  of  what  I  believe  was  happening.  A  separate 
chapter  is  devoted  to  each  of  them. 

FORMATION.  This  is  the  concept  that  I  had  least 
comprehended  prior  to  my  Latin  American  work.  Formation 
entails  the  way  we  are  shaped  by  the  conditions  in  which  we 
live.  In  that  hospital  visit  I  had  been  reminded  of  the 
Psalmist's  poetic  insight:  we  begin  to  be  formed  in  "my 
mother's  womb."  We  live  in  the  process  of  formation  ever 
since  then.  Paying  close,  detailed  attention  to  the  concrete 
realities  of  our  formation  is  fundamental  to  knowing  who  we 
are  and  what  our  needs  and  powers  are. 

Furthermore,  we  need  to  know  how  to  put  as  much  of 
ourselves  as  we  can,  thoughts  and  feelings,  into  simple, 
honest  words.  The  deepest  realities  of  ourselves  become 
clearer  to  us  when  we  can  express  them  to  someone  else.  Such 
sharing  opens  the  way  for  us  to  develop  strong,  truthful, 
and  productive  relationships  with  others. 
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I  describe  how  this  appeared  to  me  very  strikingly  in 
my  work  on  a  pastoral  team.  The  very  basis  of  this  group's 
life  was  its  ability  to  support  each  of  us  in  knowing 
ourselves  more  fully  and  being  able  to  reveal  that  to  the 
others  with  whom  we  worked.  The  group's  formation  as  a  group 
therefore  moved  along  as  the  individuals  reflected  more  on 
their  own  formation  as  persons,  shared  that  with  the  others, 
and  then  gave  support.  Formation  was  therefore  the 
fundamental  concept  in  the  building  of  community. 

COMMUNITY.  We  commonly  use  this  word  in  our  churches  to 
mean  the  corporate  life  through  which  we  share  tradition  and 
faith.  I  discerned  in  Costa  Rica  some  of  the  complexities  of 
community  in  the  culture  of  poverty.  In  poverty  there  is 
already  a  unity  of  experience  which  might  be  called 
community.  However,  poverty  also  creates  a  kind  of 
individualized  separation.  Poor  people  must  find  empowerment 
to  overcome  their  separation  from  each  other  and  realize 
what  they  have  in  common,  their  poverty.  Their  empowerment 
comes  through  affirming  themselves  as  worthy  and  having 
rights  to  life  as  full,  free  persons.  This  self-affirmation 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  build  effective  communal 
reflection  on  their  problems  and  common  action  committed  to 
solutions.  Our  team  and  our  projects  engaged  in  a  commitment 
to  form  emancipatory  community  amidst  situations  of  poor 
people. 
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By  contrast,  North  American  experience  of  community  is 
extremely  frustrating  to  discuss.  Privatized  patterns  of  the 
dominant  culture  work  against  most  efforts  to  form  in  our 
churches   communities  of  meaningful  relationships.  Men  must 
deal  with  attitudinal  difficulties  particular  to  their 
social  bias  as  males  before  they  can  feel  free  enough  to 
participate  in  general  communal  life.  Thus,  women  form 
mutually-supportive  community  in  patterns  that  are  separate 
from  the  male-dominated  mainstream  of  the  church. 

I  attempt  to  refine  an  insight  into  this  problem  which 
comes  not  only  from  the  Latin  American  experience  but  from 
those  who  are  engaged  in  community  formation  in  our  kind  of 
culture.  To  me  it  is  astounding  to  learn  that  in  either 
context  the  focus  is  nearly  identical.  Healthy  community 
formation  is  promoted  by:  1)  honest  analysis  of  one's  own 
unique  story,  2)  deepening  relationships,  3)  outreach  to 
others,  4)  engaging  in  the  search  for  solutions  to  problems 
beyond  ourselves,  5)  initiating  action  to  solve  problems  and 
change  systems  that  cause  them.  Community  formation  is 
closely  linked  to  that  which  we  sometimes  call  mission. 

SPIRITUALITY.  The  concept  which  used  to  seem  the  most 
abstract  has  become  for  me  the  most  tangible.  Spirituality 
describes  how  we  become  people  of  the  Spirit.  We  reflect,  we 
form  community,  and  we  proceed  to  action.  The  pastoral  team 
was  formed  as  a  group  of  people  who,  at  each  step  of  the 
way,  prayed,  and  contemplated.  Amidst  great  pressures  and 
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the  need  for  much  action,  there  was  the  priority  to  draw 
apart  and  ponder.  We  had  to  reflect  on  ourselves  and  our 
situations  as  part  of  the  God  of  all  creation.  We  had  to 
search  for  and  receive  in  our  hearts  the  compassion  and 
justice  and  love  that  renew  life.  It  all  had  to  be  yielded 
to  the  movement  of  Spirit. 

The  formation  of  spiritual  community,  therefore, 
combines  the  ancient  urgings  of  the  prophets  with  the 
equally  ancient  experiences  of  the  contemplatives .  In  the 
liberation  theology  of  Latin  America,  these  fall  together 
clearly  and  naturally  as  components  of  the  same  reflection- 
action  process.  Where  there  is  conventional  church  support 
for  such  formation,  great  inner  vitality  and  social  ferment 
result.  Where  churches  do  not  encourage  formation  of 
reflection-action  groups,  these  kinds  of  spiritual 
communities  form  as  movements  on  their  own,  outside  of  and 
parallel  to  the  conventional  churches. 

In  our  northern  contexts,  there  is  greater  difficulty 
finding  a  clear  vision  for  the  churches.  I  describe  my  own 
reflections  about  work  I  have  done  in  the  North  since 
returning  and  what  I  believe  will  foster  formation  of 
spiritual  community  in  some  church-related  situations  here. 
But  I  have  not  been  back  long  enough  to  have  found  a  secure 
voice  for  this  part  of  the  description.  This  is  surely  the 
most  painfully  tentative  area  of  my  journey. 


In  the  concluding  chapter  I  suggest  a  format  by  which 
the  ongoing  search  for  methods  and  possibilities  might  be 
kept  in  focus.  Many  spiritual  communities  exist  in  the 
North,  and  they  all  maintain  traditions  of  formation.  But 
the  conventional  church  has  its  own  institutional  life  that 
is  generally  preoccupied  with  its  own  goals.  I  desire  to 
overcome  the  huge  separation  of  the  church  from  what  I 
believe  are  primary  communal  sources  of  spiritual  life.  I 
experienced  the  formation  of  spiritual  community  as  central 
to  the  active  life  of  the  church  in  one  specific  society. 
Though  the  contexts  are  quite  distinct,  I  want  to  enlarge 
that  search  within  the  church  of  my  own  culture. 

Once  upon  a  time,  it  was  reported  that  the  Messiah  was 
discovered  sitting  outside  the  Jerusalem  city  gates  changing 
the  bandages  that  covered  the  wounds  of  the  poor.  When  asked 
why  he  was  doing  that,  his  only  answer  was,  "Perhaps  I  shall 
be  needed."  2 

That  is  how  I  feel  about  the  usefulness  for  others  of 
this  exploration:  "Perhaps."  The  principal  conversation 
going  on  here  is  within  myself.  I  articulate  some  of  these 
questions  so  that  I  will  always  be  able  to  test  what  I  think 
I  am  doing  within  the  church  as  well  as  outside  of  it.  I 
look  for  fresh  openings  into  fruitful  darkness,  warming 
light,  and  changing  wind.  If  what  I  do  is  honest  and 
truthful,  and  therefore  has  integrity,  it  will  make  sense  to 
others ,  "perhaps . " 
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1.  Psalm  139:13.  New  Revised  Standard  Version. 

2.  Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen,  The  Wounded  Healer  (Garden  City, 
NY:  Image  Books,  1972),  81. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 
FORMATION 

The  south  side  of  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  is  an  urban 
zone  almost  as  densely  populated  as  the  most  crowded  cities 
in  Latin  America.  In  an  area  of  less  than  fifteen  square 
miles  live  nearly  200,000  people.  The  total  population  of 
these  barrios  is  included  in  the  overall  municipal 
demographic  statistics  with  no  particular  comment  about  the 
intensely  poor  conditions  of  life  there.  The  economic 
deprivations  peculiar  to  the  zone  are  not  identified. 

There  is  no  one  name  for  this  area.  Sometimes  it  is 
called  Hatillo.  There  are,  however,  eight  barrios,  or 
neighborhoods,  called  Hatillo.  They  are  designated  Hatillo 
1,  Hatillo  2,  etc.  And  in  the  same  area  there  are  also  other 
barrios  with  other  names.  All  are  geographically  located 
together  in  a  zone  of  poverty  which  has  no  name  as  a  region. 
Thus,  the  conditions  in  what  is  virtually  the  entire 
southern  tier  of  the  city  are  averaged  into  the  nation's 
indicators  of  economic,  political  and  social  "stability," 
which  are  considered  higher  than  average  among  Latin 
American  nations.  The  people  who  live  in  the  southern  zone 
are  invisible. 
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Travel  brochures  which  idealize  Costa  Rica's  beautiful 
wildernesses  and  beaches  and  its  central  mountainous  climate 
of  eternal  spring  naturally  ignore  the  reality  of  such  a 
depressed  urban  zone.  From  time  to  time,  a  legislator  in  the 
National  Assembly  building  in  the  center  of  the  city,  speaks 
with  some  sense  of  conscience  or  social  obligation  about  the 
situation  of  "that  area  just  a  mile  south  of  us." 

When  we  walk  the  streets  of  Barrio  Republica  de  Cuba, 
one  of  the  neighborhoods  in  the  southern  zone  that  is 
closest  to  the  center  of  the  city,  our  eyes  cannot  easily 
detect  the  realities  of  life  there.  The  people  greet  us  with 
polite  smiles  and  courtesies  habitually  offered  by  all  Costa 
Ricans .  They  appear  healthy  and  adequately  clothed.  The 
dwellings  are  small  wooden  or  cinder  block  structures  with 
tin  roofing.  They  are  packed  together,  side  by  side,  on 
paved  streets,  not  glaringly  sub-standard. 

But  when  we  are  invited  into  the  houses,  we  find 
cramped  spaces,  sometimes  not  separated  into  different  areas 
by  walls  but  by  curtains  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  The 
great  majority  of  the  people  living  in  these  spaces,  over 
seventy-five  per-cent,  live  in  "families"  *  headed  by  women 
without  partners.  The  several  children  there  invariably  have 
different  fathers,  few  of  whom  have  any  relationship  with 
them  now.  There  is  no  security  of  regular  income  and 
therefore  they  may  not  have  regular  utilities,  running  water 
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or  adequate  food.  Sewage  and  latrine  contamination  are 
constant  sources  of  disease. 

Most  of  the  women  who  earn  income  outside  the  home  have 
jobs  in  one  of  the  clothing  factories  in  this  or  nearby 
barrios.  The  brand  names  are  ones  we  recognize:  Arrow 
Shirts,  Lees,  Lovable,  and  Wrangler.  For  many  years  these 
products  have  been  "confectioned"  by  the  "maquilladoras , " 
sewn  together  by  the  women  of  the  poor  barrios  of  the 
southern  zone  of  San  Jose.  2 

In  Barrio  Cuba,  the  women  live  with  the  degradation  of 
their  environment  as  well  as  the  uncertainty  of  their 
employment.  They  suffer  the  machismo  of  the  culture  in  which 
a  rigid  dogmatic  tradition  legitimates  a  pattern  of 
patriarchal  dominance.  When  this  is  joined  to  the  persistent 
disease  of  alcoholism,  domestic  abuse  and  violence  are 
commonplace.  The  fathers  of  those  children  reappear  when 
they  are  in  search  of  sex  or  money,  which  they  often  obtain 
by  intimidation  and  force. 

In  the  geographical  center  of  Barrio  Cuba  is  a  thirty- 
year-old  institution  called  Hogar  Escuela  Episcopal, 
literally,  "Episcopal  Home  School."  This  is  a  program 
supported  by  the  Costa  Rican  Episcopal  Church.  In  a  large 
multi-purpose  physical  plant  there  is  a  day  school  and  a 
small  mission  congregation.  I  first  came  to  know  this 
neighborhood  project  in  1987.  I  had  been  appointed  to  be  the 
priest  for  the  whole  "Parish  of  San  Jose,"  meaning  both  the 
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pastorate  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in 
the  center  of  San  Jose  and  Hogar  Escuela  in  Barrio  Cuba. 

During  a  very  short  period  of  induction  into  my 
responsibilities,  I  discovered  that  a  form  of  organization 
quite  new  to  me  had  been  conceived  for  the  Barrio  Cuba 
project  just  a  few  years  before  I  arrived.  It  began  as  a 
traditional  charity  outreach  ministry  of  parishoners  of  Good 
Shepherd  in  the  1960s.  It  attempted  to  help  working  mothers 
in  Barrio  Cuba  by  providing  a  safe  place  for  their  children 
to  play,  study,  and  rest  during  the  hours  of  the  working  day 
when  there  was  no  school  for  them.  What  I  encountered  was  a 
program  that  went  further  than  the  original  concept  based  on 
a  traditional  definition  of  charity.  By  the  early  1980s,  it 
had  grown  into  a  community-based  project  offering  many 
services . 

To  be  sure,  basic  service  was  at  its  center.  Designed 
for  children  aged  six  to  thirteen,  roughly  the  elementary 
school  years,  Hogar  Escuela" s  first  mission  was  to  provide 
adult  helpers  and  clean  spaces  for  children  during  the  half 
of  the  day  when  school  was  out.  They  could  complete  their 
homework,  eat  one  or  two  nutritious  meals,  and  exercise 
physically  in  vigorous  play.  Costa  Rican  elementary 
schedules  are  divided  into  mornings  and  afternoons  (7:30 
A.M.  to  noon,  and  12:30  P.M.  to  5:00  P.M.).  A  child  either 
began  the  day  at  Hogar  Escuela  and  then  went  to  school  or 
came  to  Hogar  Escuela  after  school.  The  mothers  could  feel 
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could  feel  secure  knowing  their  children  were  in  healthy  and 
safe  surroundings  during  their  working  time,  which  could  be 
as  much  as  ten  hours  on  some  days.  In  1987  there  were 
approximately  one  hundred  children  from  about  sixty 
different  families.  Each  of  them  paid  a  monthly  fee  based  on 
their  economic  circumstances. 

In  addition  to  this  basic  service  to  children,  another 
program  developed  to  empower  the  mothers  to  do  something 
about  the  conditions  in  which  they  were  living.  The  director 
and  other  staff  increasingly  called  meetings  of  the  women, 
and  any  of  their  partners  who  would  come,  to  talk  about 
their  employment  problems,  to  share  their  personal  crises, 
to  hold  social  events  with  each  other  and,  from  time  to 
time,  to  plan  community  events  for  themselves  as  well  as  for 
their  children. 

During  this  process,  which  began  as  a  series  of  random 
activities,  the  conviction  grew  that  a  leadership  group 
should  be  formed  in  order  to  give  more  definition  to  the 
developing  program.  The  leadership  group  that  emerged  became 
known  as  "the  pastoral  team."  It  was  composed  of  several 
mothers  from  the  barrio,  the  director  of  the  school,  another 
staff  member,  and  four  of  us  from  the  larger  San  Jose 
Episcopal  Parish.  The  pastoral  team  soon  became  responsible 
for  overseeing  the  entire  program,  both  the  traditional 
services  for  children  and  new  work  with  the  mothers  and  the 
larger  community. 
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A  small  mission  congregation  of  St.  Philip  and  St. 
James  was  attached  to  Hogar  Escuela.  It  had  been  floundering 
since  its  inception.  It  was  increasingly  included  as  part  of 
the  community-building  work  of  the  pastoral  team. 

In  1987,  I  was  the  only  clergyperson  on  the  team. 
Because  the  team  had  existed  for  a  period  of  time  long 
enough  to  have  its  own  identity,  an  ordained  North  American 
did  not  intimidate  it.  They  assumed  that  I  would  have  a 
position  within  the  circle  but  would  not  be  in  charge  of  it. 
A  member  of  the  team  served  as  coordinator.  This  function 
was  passed  on  by  rotation  every  three  or  four  months.  My 
role  would  be  defined  and  evaluated  by  the  group  as  we  moved 
along  together. 

It  was  in  this  context  that  "formacion, "  formation, 
arose  into  my  experience  as  though  it  had  never  existed  for 
me  in  any  vocabulary.  As  I  first  heard  it  in  the  discussions 
among  team  members,  formation  meant  the  way  the  team 
accomodated  its  new  member,  me.  As  quickly  and  as  clearly  as 
possible,  I  was  expected  to  reveal  who  I  was  in  terms  of  my 
background,  my  analysis  of  my  previous  work,  and  my 
understanding  of  what  I  was  doing  in  Costa  Rica. 

I  was  invited,  for  example,  to  share  my  sense  of  my 
class  identity,  my  reading  of  actual  political  and  social 
issues,  and  my  commitment  to  the  egalitarian  process.  This 
was  given  specific  dimension:  the  risks  faced  by  women,  poor 
people,  and  children.  They  were  concerned  about  my 
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understanding  of  human  rights.  They  also  asked  about  my 
personal  social  and  emotional  needs.  It  was  a  seemingly 
inexhaustible  list  of  concerns. 

This  did  not  all  happen  at  once.  During  the  normal 
process  of  meeting  and  working  together  over  the  weeks  and 
months,  I  had  ample  opportunity  to  share  my  self- 
understanding  and  respond  to  inquiries.  I  sensed  no  hostile 
motive  in  this.  It  was  fundamental  to  our  formation  as  a 
team.  The  others  were  attempting  to  share  themselves  with 
me. 

I  confess  to  being  startled  by  how  clearly  and 
persuasively  people  from  marginalized  poor  sectors  of  that 
society  communicated  their  knowledge  of  such  profound 
issues.  It  instantly  unmasked  my  prejudices  and  stereotypes 
about  others  so  different  from  myself  and,  in  particular,  my 
tendency  toward  a  habitual  patronizing  of  those  without  my 
type  of  power. 

My  title,  passport,  and  position  of  privileged 
leadership  were  of  qualified  significance.  They  symbolized 
gender  power,  North  American  economic  and  political  power 
and,  in  this  case,  ecclesiastical  power.  Within  this 
setting,  however,  they  entitled  me  to  no  special  privilege 
or  authority.   Formation,  I  was  to  learn  very  swiftly, 
referred  to  something  that  all  of  the  individuals  on  the 
team  were  still  trying  to  keep  in  focus  in  their  own  real- 
life  circumstances.  Their  sometimes  agonizing  efforts  to 
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understand  themselves  and  their  own  peculiar  needs,  and 
their  commitments  to  relate  to  each  other  were  considered 
aspects  of  individual  and  social  formation  that  was  ongoing. 

Formation  was  inherent  to  the  nature  of  the  group 
itself.  The  team  continually  dealt  with  its  mission,  its 
objectives,  its  definition  of  its  tasks,  images  of  the  work, 
and  visions  of  the  future.  These  elements  were  regularly  put 
into  focus,  analyzed,  reflected  upon,  and  then  put  into  some 
form  of  action.  Later,  this  would  be  evaluated  and  subjected 
once  again  to  all  of  the  steps  of  critical  reflection.  The 
processes  of  interaction  among  the  members  had  to  be 
noticed,  as  well.  Communication  of  anyone's  needs, 
perceptions,  and  feelings  influenced  in  a  fundamental  way 
the  process  of  formation  of  the  team  itself.  Formation 
apparently  was  never  expected  to  reach  a  final  ending  point. 

I  learned  that  when  the  team  originally  had  come  into 
existence,  there  was  outside  negative  reaction  to  its 
"leftist"  aura  and  instant  suspicion  of  its  motives.  But 
most  of  all,  there  was  disbelief.  Many  of  the  women  and 
mothers,  who  eventually  comprised  the  majority  of  the  team, 
had  not  understood  that  they  themselves  already  had,  within 
their  own  beings,  the  strength  and  the  knowledge  that  could 
guide  the  program's  development.  It  had  taken  several  years 
for  some  of  those  working  in  the  larger  parish  to  convince 
the  mothers  that  this  really  did  belong  to  them. 
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I  heard  amazing  illustrations  and  testimonies  in  the 
simplest  of  words.  A  recurrent  one  was  the  deep  association 
between  the  "birthing"  of  a  project  and  the  "nurture"  of  an 
idea.  The  imaginations  of  mothers  continued  to  play  with  the 
mystery,  beauty,  and  power  that  their  own  bodies  and  spirits 
knew  instinctively.  Such  unusual  formulations  opened  new 
ways  for  them  to  express  themselves  and  even  to  appreciate, 
with  some  pride,  the  ways  in  which  they  themselves  had  been 
formed:  they  had  not  only  survived,  they  had  thrived. 

Discussion  of  how  men  and  women  viewed  and  experienced 
these  realities  differently  was  ongoing.  The  sexist  nature 
of  traditional  authority,  power,  and  leadership  roles  in  the 
participants'  experiences  was  referred  to  constantly.  Most 
of  the  women  were  single  heads  of  their  households,  and  few 
of  them  had  gone  past  an  eighth-grade  level  of  schooling. 
They  had  not  known  how  to  deal  with  the  brutality  of  male- 
dominated  institutions.  They  also  suffered  the  suspicion  and 
defensiveness  often  experienced  by  poor  people  who  think  of 
themselves  as  inferior.  Their  poverty  had  bred  a  reluctance 
to  join  with  their  neighbors  in  cooperative  work.  There  is  a 
competition  for  the  scraps  to  survive.  There  was  fear  of 
aggression,  deceit,  and  betrayal.  It  was  to  become  clearer 
to  them,  that  rather  than  struggle  against  each  other,  they 
needed  ways  of  co-laboration.  Co-laboring  is  inherent  to 
birthing.  This  is  the  basic  meaning  of  collaboration. 
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Formation  therefore  had  to  do  with  becoming  aware  of 
past  lived  histories  as  well  as  preparation  for  new 
decisions  about  oneself,  one's  children,  and  one's 
community.  It  was  a  question  of  ethical  urgency.  Because 
each  member  of  the  team  felt  deeply  about  her  or  his  own 
existence,  we  increasingly  valued  the  global  mission  of  the 
institution  for  which  we  were  all  responsible.  As  we  shall 
see  below,  our  discoveries  of  an  emancipation  power  in  our 
lives  was  shared  with  many  other  mothers  whose  children  were 
in  the  school  and  with  many  other  people  in  the  wider 
neighborhood. 

During  those  years  and  subsequently,  I  have  traced  the 
roots  of  the  concept  of  formation  which  so  boldly  came 
before  me  as  a  natural  element  in  the  life  of  that  project 
and,  in  particiular,  in  my  experience  of  that  pastoral  team. 
Formation  was  a  concept  already  present  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  culture  in  which  all  of  the  participants  in  Barrio 
Cuba  had  been  raised.  Like  many  other  elements  of  church 
life,  it  had  pertained  only  to  the  ordained  clergy  and  to 
those  who  make  vows  for  life  in  a  religious  community.  It 
referred  to  those  processes  by  which  people  were  prepared 
for  making  vocational  decisions  for  religious  service  in  lay 
orders  or  in  preparation  for  Holy  Orders.  For  centuries,  it 
had  had  a  distinctive  location  in  Catholic  experience  which 
was  by  definition  ecclesiastical.  The  process  of  formation 
begins  as  preparation  for  making  the  commitment,  and  then 
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within  the  commitment,  it  continues  as  a  process  of  ongoing 
training  and  instruction  as  the  novice  or  postulant 
progresses  toward  final  and  permanent  vows  and/or 
ordination. 

All  of  those  involved  in  the  Barrio  Cuba  project's 
changes,  years  before  my  coming  to  it,  either  had  come  from 
Roman  Catholic  families  or,  through  their  development  in  the 
culture,  had  been  familiar  with  the  patterns  of  church  life. 
Each,  through  fascinating,  distinct  experiences,  had  come  to 
chose  the  ways  of  the  "popular  church."  Except  for  the  one 
ordained  priest,  the  other  men  were  workers  in  diverse 
occupations:  teacher,  shoe  maker,  and  administrator.  The 
women  were,  for  the  most  part,  fulltime  mothers  and  sometime 
workers  in  sweat  shops  or  factories.  Two  of  the  men  had 
attended  the  interdenominational  Protestant  seminary  in  San 
Jose.  Most  of  these  people  had  found  each  other  in  the 
Episcopal  church  through  Sunday  afternoon  ecumenical 
liturgies  at  Good  Shepherd  Church.  Barrio  Cuba  presented 
them  an  ideal  opportunity  to  actualize  their  vision  of  an 
egalitarian  community  of  faith.  They  had  seized  upon 
formation  as  a  concept  which  the  church  had  locked  away  from 
the  laity,  but  could  now  be  reconceptualized. 

As  was  true  with  most  efforts  in  Latin  America  to 
"reinvent"  the  church,  this  concept  could  be  traced  directly 
to  the  Bible.  It  was  common  in  the  pastoral  team's  meetings 
to  hear  a  discussion  of  formation  as  a  process  in  the 
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earliest  Christian  communities.  For  example,  the 
conversation  between  Jesus  and  Nicodemus  in  John's  gospel 
(John  3:1-21)  was  often  cited  as  an  experience  in  churches 
of  the  first  and  second  centuries.  One  who  wishes  to  enter 
into  the  community  of  Jesus  was  to  go  through  a  new  birth. 
Understanding  this  required  teaching  of  a  new  way. 
Nicodemus,  himself  a  teacher,  needed  to  be  taught,  needed  to 
be  led  through  some  steps  in  order  to  comprehend  more  about 
himself  as  well  as  the  new  way.  In  this  and  other  New 
Testament,  texts  the  call  to  a  conversion  process  was 
assumed  to  be  normative  for  the  process  through  which  each 
person  became  a  companion  of  Christ. 

But,  it  would  be  noted  with  critical  vehemence  that, 
very  early  in  the  church's  development,  a  mistake  was  made. 
It  established  an  institutional  diminution  of  the  laity. 
The  new  episcopacies  naturally  had  to  define  a  process  for 
inclusion  into  church  membership.  This  was  the 
catechumenate,  teaching  preparation  which  anticipated 
baptism.  However,  by  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire's  turn 
toward  Christianity  (Constantine ' s  Edict  of  Milan  in  313 
C.E.),  church  hierarchies  had  developed  a  separate 
privileged  process  for  entry  into  Holy  Orders.  Over  time, 
this  process  was  called  formation. 

Simultaneously,  monastic  communities  were  flourishing 
by  the  third  century.  To  some  degree,  they  were  a  reaction 
against  the  worldly  nature  of  the  institutional  church.  Most 
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of  these  communities  developed  disciplines  of  preparation 
for  joining  religious  communities  and  for  the  continual 
living  of  their  rules.  This,  too,  came  to  be  called 
formation. 

Formation  very  swiftly  became  an  exclusive  term, 
therefore.  It  described  the  preparation,  training  and 
schooling  of  clergy,  or  the  preparation  of  novices  seeking 
entry  into  houses  of  monks  or  nuns.  The  church  hierarchy  or 
the  monastic  order  became  the  givens  for  whom  the  newcomer 
was  being  formed. 

It  was  in  direct  challenge  to  such  exclusivity  that  the 
impulse  arose  in  the  Two-Thirds  World  "popular  church" 
movement  which  began  in  the  late  1960s.  The  Barrio  Cuba 
pastoral  team  is  but  one  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  such 
attempts  to  empower  the  laity. 

In  spite  of  the  sweeping  changes  in  the  faces  of 
Christian  churches  over  the  centuries,  the  definition  of 
formation  remained  the  same  when  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
was  convened  (1962-65) .  The  question  of  revitalizing  the 
process  of  formation  was  raised  there,  but  minimal  treatment 
was  given  to  it.  Several  key  documents  cautiously  urge  that 
greater  attention  be  given  to  the  formation  of  priests.  In 
the  principal  decree  on  the  matter,  Optatam  Tutius,  after 
one  use  of  the  word,  "formation,"  in  the  introduction,  the 
remaining  full  discussion  uses  another  word  which  is 
understood  to  be  the  functional  or  literal  equivalent  of 
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formation,  "training."  This  prompts  a  critical  commentary  to 
observe  that  the  concept  explored  is  "formation  at  its 
lowest  level;"  that  is,  it  is  used  in  "the  general  sense  of 
conformity  to  what  is  asked  of  the  candidate  by  the 
institution."  3 

Likewise,  in  a  document  entitled,  "The  Formation  of  the 
Modern  Religious,"  found  in  Renovationis  Causam,  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  importance  for  novices  to  have  more 
experience  in  the  conditions  of  the  world  outside  of  the 
religious  community,  but  the  goal  of  the  formation  process 
is  defined  as  perfecting  a  monk's  or  nun's  function  as  an 
instrument  of  the  church.  4 

After  1965  worldwide  excitement  was  stirred  up  by  the 
perception  that  the  church  would  become  more  relevantly 
engaged  in  social  change.  As  a  result  of  Vatican  II 's 
reforms,  years  of  ferment  converted  to  immediate  action  in 
some  sectors  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  Council's  decision 
that  liturgies  be  celebrated  in  the  peoples'  own  tongues, 
for  example,  gave  immediate  accessibility  to  alternative 
meanings  of  symbols,  interpretations  of  scripture,  and 
social  teaching.  Furthermore,  the  Council's  acknowledgement 
that  the  evils  of  poverty  and  social  oppression,  which 
continued  to  plague  the  majorities  of  most  Two-Thirds  World 
societies,  should  receive  attention  as  the  church's 
priority,  excited  the  imaginations  of  the  poor  masses. 
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It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  in  Latin  America, 
where  the  majority  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  world  live, 
experimentation  erupted  overnight.  These  new  projects 
sometimes  began  simply  as  new  kinds  of  support  groups, 
organized  by  laypersons,  which  met  for  study,  reflection, 
action,  and  celebration.  Sometimes  they  focused  on 
particular  social  conditions  or  economic  struggles  in  their 
lives.  Family  disintegration  and  alcoholism  were  often  the 
initial  concerns  of  suffering  people.  Sometimes  clergy  or 
religious  workers  initiated  liturgies  and  prayer  groups  as 
ways  to  draw  together  more  effectively  people  oppressed  by 
grinding  poverty. 

Projects  sometimes  received  bishops'  approval, 
sometimes  not.  Often  at  issue  was  the  question  of  a  new 
empowerment  of  the  laity  and  a  reformulation  of  the  faith 
community  with  respect  to  the  hierarchy's  authority.  A 
differentiation  between  two  realities  could  be  recognized 
with  increasing  clarity.  A  project  was  called 
"ecclesiastical"  when  it  defined  itself  by  reference  to  a 
parish  and,  therefore,  to  the  established  church  authority 
structure.  A  project  was  considered  "ecclesial"  when  it  was, 
by  nature,  g_f  the  church  but  was  defined,  first  and 
foremost,  by  needs,  experiences  and  interpretations  emerging 
from  the  grassroots.  Very  quickly,  then,  the  label  appeared: 
"ecclesial  base  communities." 
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Leonardo  Boff,  a  former  Franciscan  priest  in  the 
world's  largest  Roman  Catholic  nation,  Brazil,  attempted  to 
interpret  what  came  to  be  called  "the  reinvention  of  the 
church."  In  1977,  he  published  an  evaluation  of  two  forms  of 
church.  On  the  one  hand  was  "the  traditional  linear-vertical 
model,"  headed  by  God,  then  Christ,  followed  by  apostles, 
bishops,  priests  and,  at  the  bottom,  "the  faithful."  An 
alternative  to  that  was  a  series  of  small  circles,  each 
representing  a  group  of  eight  or  more  people,  joined 
horizontally  to  one  another  to  form  a  larger  circle  around 
Christ/Spirit.  God  and  Christ/Spirit  also  surround  the 
entire  circle  from  the  outside. 

In  the  alternative  "ecclesial"  form,  each  circle, 
whatever  its  size,  is  a  community  and  may  or  may  not  have 
clergy  among  its  participants.  "A  basic  equality  of  all 
persons  is  assumed. .. .Differences  and  hierarchy  arise  within 
the  unity  of,  and  in  function  of,  the  community.  All  are 
equal,  but  not  all  do  everything."  5  In  other  national 
contexts,  such  as  that  described  by  Gustavo  Gutierrez  in 
Peru,  one  finds  variations  in  form  but  always  a 
preoccupation  with  horizontality . 

Within  this  circular,  shared  form,  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  interpretation,  analysis  and  application  are 
coordinated  and  led  by  members  of  the  community  in  teams 
which  blend  different  experiences,  talents,  skills  and 
capacities.     For  instance,  preaching  may  sometimes  be  done 
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in  a  worship  service  by  a  homilist  (not  necessarily  an 
ordained  one) ,  but  it  is  most  often  a  discussion  led  by 
members  of  a  team  that  has  done  some  preparation.  An 
interpretive  introduction  to  a  biblical  text  is  offered  by  a 
member  of  the  team.  The  group  engages  in  the  homiletical 
exercise  encouraged  by  catalytic  statements  and  questions. 
It  always  is  illustrated  from  the  actual  life  situations  of 
the  community  and  recommends  a  "praxis"  that  is  considered 
in  the  discussion.  Clergy  do  not  necessarily  lead  or 
exercise  authority  over  this  process.  It  may  or  may  not  take 
place  in  the  context  of  a  eucharistic  celebration. 

By  praxis  is  understood  a  process  of  analyzing  a 
problem,  deciding  on  a  solution,  putting  a  solution  into 
action,  evaluating  the  results,  modifying  the  concept  and 
action  through  new  learning  gained  through  the  evaluation, 
and  then  continuing  in  new  activity  which  incorporates  fresh 
experience  and  understanding.  I  heard  many  times  the  gleeful 
reminder  that,  long  before  others  began  using  the  word, 
"praxis,"  the  Bible  itself  used  it.  In  his  "Acts  of  the 
Apostles,"  "praxis"  is  the  Greek  word  Luke  uses  which 
translates  into  English  as  "acts." 

It  is  within  this  context  of  ecclesial  community  that 
we  find  a  distinct  redefinition  of  the  formation  process. 
Formation  includes  everyone  and  is  not  restricted  to  clergy 
or  religious.  Formation  becomes  a  predominant  element  in  the 
way  each  participant  views  herself  in  terms  of  past  and 
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present  lived  experience  and  in  terms  of  openness  toward  a 
future  not  determined  by  or  captive  to  perspectives  of  the 
past.  6 

Seeds  from  such  early  impulses  as  those  ecclesial  base 
communities  of  Brazil  were  planted  fifteen  years  ago  by 
Anglican  lay  people  and  clergy  in  Barrio  Cuba,  Costa  Rica. 
And  the  controversy  caused  by  efforts  to  rename  the  project 
indicates  how  this  was  perceived  within  the  small  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Costa  Rica.  The  organizing  team  had  chosen  to 
call  it  the  Episcopal  Center  for  Social  Formation.  A  swift 
negative  reaction  came  from  conservative  forces  in  the 
diocese.  This  designation  had  to  be  dropped.  "Social 
formation"  was  considered  too  politically  leftist  by 
opponents.  Episcopal  Center  for  Social  Integration  was 
adopted  and  remained  for  less  than  three  years,  as  more 
conflicts  arose  from  those  who  supported  only  traditional 
programs.  Finally,  the  name  reverted  to  the  original  Hogar 
Escuela.  But  the  concept  of  formation  remained,  sometimes 
referred  to  in  discussions  as  "pastoral  formation"  or 
"theological  formation." 

The  critics  were  partially  correct  in  their  suspicion 
of  the  new  tendencies.  Almost  from  the  earliest  moments  in 
the  late  1960s,  theologies  of  liberation  had  been  branded  as 
leftist  or  socialist  by  reactionary  politicians  and  church 
leaders  and  caricatured  as  such  by  the  mass  media.  To  name  a 
program  "social  formation"  was  to  remove  the  concept  of 
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formation  from  the  ecclesiastical  establishment's  control 
and  imagine  it  as  a  reflection  and  action  process  in  the 
building  of  basic  ecclesial  community.  Reactionary  non- 
Romans  in  Latin  America,  such  as  those  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  who  opposed  the  changes  in  Barrio  Cuba,  shared  the 
Roman  hierarchies '  fears  of  the  poor  becoming  empowered  to 
do  something  about  their  own  situations  of  social  and 
religious  bondages. 

In  my  participation  on  the  pastoral  team  and  in  the 
wider  community  in  Barrio  Cuba,  I  experienced  what  the 
Brazilian  educator  Paulo  Freire  calls,  "decoding."  Many  of 
the  people  involved  were  beginning  to  comprehend  themselves 
as  distinct,  worthwhile  persons  with  concrete  aspirations, 
motives,  and  objectives.  Marginalized,  powerless  people, 
says  Freire,  come  to  realize  that  "they  do  not  exist  'out 
there1  somewhere  as  static  entities;  they  are  occurring."  ' 
They  learn  to  understand  themselves  "in  a  situation,"  and 
they  develop  ways  to  describe  their  experiences  of  their 
situations.  There  has  been  a  kind  of  fatalism.  Things  are 
the  way  things  are,  nothing  can  really  change.  With  time  and 
the  creation  of  trust,  people  feel  freer  to  reveal  their 
feelings  and  insights  to  each  other,  to  speak  about  their 
own  upbringings  and  values,  to  listen  to  each  other  and  to 
reflect  on  what  they  discover  together.  As  they  proceed,  in 
their  weekly  get-togethers  or  in  more  casual  conversations, 
they  begin  "to  emerge  from  their  submersion"  in  their  real 
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situation  and  to  witness  it  in  new  terms.  They  re-consider 
what  they  have  always  taken  for  granted.  They  test  the 
meaning  of  explanations  of  the  way  things  are.  They  discover 
that  much  of  the  ways  explained  to  them  about  their 
situations  are  presented  in  the  terms  of  "codes."  The 
employer,  the  police,  the  electric  company,  the  school, 
etc.,  all  enforce  their  demands  in  language  which  expresses 
the  norms,  standards,  and  values  of  state  authorities, 
social  traditions,  religious  customs,  and  even  superstitions 
and  taboos.  These  codes  can  be  figured  out  as  not 
necessarily  pertaining  to  a  person's  own  value  as  a  person 
or  as  having  ultimate  worth  as  norms.  People  can  do  this 
through  sharing  with  each  other  in  trusting  environments, 
through  comparing  experiences  and  insights.  This  is 
"decoding."  8 

This  rather  simple  but  dramatic  process  of  "emergence, " 
Freire  calls  "conscientizacao , "  which,  in  his  native 
Portuguese,  or  its  Spanish  translation,  "conscientizacion, " 
has  no  English  equivalent.  It  means  much  more  than  simply 
the  creating  of  new  consciousness  in  one;  it  is 
experiential.  It  means  to  experience  in  oneself  a  new 
clarity  of  who  one  is  in  a  total  sense,  physical,  emotional, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual.  It  is  to  know  profoundly, 
viscerally,  what  one's  "situation"  is.  One  perceives  oneself 
as  a  "Subject"  (capitalized  in  the  original) ,  an  actor,  one 
who  is  fully  validated  as  is  to  conceive  and  develop  life, 
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decide  and  act.  "Individuals  who  were  submerged  in  reality, 
merely  feeling  their  needs,  emerge  from  reality  and  perceive 
the  causes  of  their  needs."  They  can  go  on  and  "intervene  in 
reality."  9 

It  is  this  process  of  emerging  self-consciousness 
which,  in  Barrio  Cuba,  I  experienced  as  the  process  of 
"formation."  It  required  complete  honesty  about  one's  own 
background,  racial  biases,  class  prejudices,  fears, 
anxieties,  hopes,  dreams,  and  visions.  In  that  unique 
situation,  I  was  working  with  people  who  began  to  believe 
that  their  words  were  as  valuable  as  anyone  else's.  From  the 
lips  of  those  mothers,  especially,  I  heard  testimonies 
identical  to  those  recorded  over  twenty  years  earlier  by 
Freire  during  his  work  with  the  poor  of  northeast  Brazil. 
"We  were  blind,  now  our  eyes  have  been  opened."  "Before 
this,  words  meant  nothing  to  me:  now  they  speak  to  me  and  I 
can  make  them  speak."  10 

In  the  sense  of  John's  gospel,  this  was  the  new  birth, 
not  out  of  nothing  but  out  of  a  formation  that  began  at  the 
beginning  of  the  creature  and  now  incorporates  all  that  went 
before  into  the  new  appearance  of  the  creature,  a  true  re- 
membering of  the  past  as  one  connects  concretely  with  the 
present  and  envisions  and  creates  the  future. 

Returning  to  the  North  American  context,  I  review  what 
is  available  regarding  traditional  application  of  the 
concept  of  formation.  I  search  for  signs  that  there  is  a 
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broadening  of  understanding  here.  When  we  look  for  the  use 

of  the  word,  "formation,"  in  the  traditional  Roman  Catholic 

settings  of  the  1990s,  we  find  that  it  is  being  subjected  to 

greater  analysis  now  than  was  the  case  thirty  years  ago. 

This  is  due  presumably  to  the  decrease  in  numbers  of 

candidates  for  priesthood  and  the  anxiety  resulting  from 

shortage  of  leadership.  It  also  represents  a  great  deal  of 

dissatisfaction  throughout  the  church  over  the  inadequacy  of 

preparation  being  offered  to  both  clergy  and  those  entering 

religious  communities.  Doubtless,  it  relates  to  the  impact 

of  liberation  theology.  But  the  concept  is  still  attached  to 

priests,  nuns,  and  monks. 

For  example,  in  preparation  for  the  Eighth  Ordinary 

General  Assembly  of  the  Synod  of  Bishops  in  Rome  (September 

30  -  October  28,  1990),  great  care  was  taken  to  provide  a 

platform  paper  for  circulation  to  and  discussion  by  each 

national  council  of  bishops.  Entitled  "The  Formation  of 

Priests  in  Circumstances  of  the  Present  Day,"  the  study  was 

designed  for  stimulating  response  at  the  parish  level  in 

order  to  offer  documents  at  Rome  which  reflected  diversity 

of  viewpoints.  There  is  no  new  insight  in  this  document.  One 

statement  contains  the  most  perceptive  departure  from 

earlier  statements  in  that  it  treats  formation  as  a  basic 

given  in  human  experience.  It  reads  as  follows: 

The  family  is  the  primary  community  for  formation. 
Within  the  family  the  personality  of  the  child  is 
formed.  With  the  development  of  deep  affectivity  a  child 
acquires  the  first  knowledge  of  the  faith,  a  sense  of 
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prayer,  how  to  give  of  oneself  and  a  spirit  of  service. 
Priestly  vocations  are  generally  born  in  the  Christian 
family.  -1-1 

While  acknowledging  a  process  of  natural  development,  there 

is  herein  the  conviction  that  the  church  forms  people  once 

they  are  committed  to  its  framework.  This  is  an 

ecclesiastical  statement. 

The  Synod's  own  final  working  document  notes  that  in 
addition  to  the  crucial  role  played  by  family,  the  laity  in 
general  have  impact.  In  a  section  entitled,  "Privileged 
Occasions  for  Ongoing  Formation,"  it  is  observed:  "The 
formation  of  priests  can  also  profit  from  the  involvement  of 
the  lay  faithful,  who  in  this  way  would  be  in  a  position  to 
communicate  directly  to  priests  the  fruits  of  their  human 
and  professional  experience."  Such  rapport  with  lay  persons 
is  "encouraged"  in  order  to  "avoid  separating  the  priest 
from  the  People  of  God."  12 

To  the  Synod  in  Rome  were  invited  representatives  of 
Roman  Catholic  lay  organizations  from  many  nations. 
Reviewing  their  presentations  we  find  few  challenges  to  the 
ecclesiastical  definition  of  formation.  There  are  frequent 
calls  for  programs  to  get  priests  more  knowledgeable  about 
actual  world  conditions;  for  example,  that  they  "discover 
the  real  lives  of  young  working  class  people."  13   There  is 
a  refreshing  admonition  that  a  broadly-understood  sense  of 
"ecumenism"  be  the  context  for  all  priestly  formation.  14 
One  speaker  offers  the  intriguing  observation  that  all 
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formation  should  be  understood  as  "mutual  formation."  15 

This  latter  note  sounds  loudly  in  the  discussions 
outside  of  Rome's  officially-sanctioned  procedures.  Nowhere 
in  the  official  documents  do  we  find  a  notable  trace  of  the 
experiences  of  the  ecclesial  base  communities  of  the  Two- 
Thirds  World.  However,  in  records  of  the  struggles  of  many 
religious  communities,  there  is  much  evidence  that  the  real 
world  of  suffering  has  impacted  on  them.  There  are  signs  of 
great  struggle  over  the  nature  of  formation  itself.  This  is 
necessitated  by  both  changing  world  conditions  and  by  a 
dramatic  change  in  self-understanding  on  the  part  of  some 
religious  communities  themselves.  The  close  relationship 
between  outside  world  conditions  and  the  process  of  forming 
the  community  is  exemplified  by  a  Jesuit  novice  director 
George  Murphy's  understanding  of  "mutual  formation."  It  is  a 
wonderfully-complicated  dynamic  of  many  criss-crossing 
influences.  In  his  observation  we  hear  echoes  of  Franciscan 
Leonardo  Boff's  notion  of  the  "equality  of  persons"  in  the 
circular  community. 

We  are  /always/  in  formation,  initial  or  ongoing. ... (1) 
The  candidate  by  the  novice  director/mentor,  (2)  the 
candidate  by  the  other  candidates,  (3)  the  candidate  by 
other  people  who  are  actively  involved  in  mission,  (4) 
the  candidate  by  God,  (5)  the  novice  director/mentor  by 
the  candidate,  (6)  the  novice  director/mentor  by  the 
group  of  candidates,  (7)  the  novice  director /mentor  by 
the  active  community,  (8)  the  novice  director/mentor  by 
God,  (9)  the  community  by  the  candidate,  (10)  the 
community  by  the  group  of  candidates,  (11)  the  community 
by  God,  (12)  all  of  the  above  by  the  world.  16 
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In  each  of  the  religious  orders  there  is  a  rich  history 
of  tensions:  tensions  between  the  demands  of  life  in  the 
world  and  the  need  for  a  separate  community  of  persons 
devoted  to  concentrated  prayer  and  work,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  tensions  between  the  church's  hierarchies  (the 
ecclesiastical)  and  the  religious  community's  sense  of  its 
own  uniqueness  (the  ecclesial) .  In  each  sector  formation  has 
a  unique  function.  In  the  former,  it  is  effective  training 
for  insitutional  service.  In  the  latter,  it  is  development 
of  a  person's  self -understanding  and  growth  within  a  family 
relationship.  It  is  not  a  coincidence  that  the  rise  of 
ecclesial  base  communities  frequently  has  been  initiated, 
supported,  and  guided  by  members  of  religious  orders. 

A  fascinating  example  of  linking  formation  directly  to 
the  agonies  of  poverty  is  found  in  the  steps  framed  by 
Ignatius  of  Loyola  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  wrote  that 
in  the  formation  process,  novices  seeking  entry  into  the 
Society  of  Jesus  should  first  undergo  a  series  of 
"experiencias . "  From  the  Spanish  this  translates  not  only  as 
"experiences,"  but  also  as  "experiments,"  "tests,"  and 
"probations."  Ignatius'  assistant,  Jeronimo  Nadal,  attempted 
to  refine  these  into  a  six-step  discipline.  The  first  step 
was  the  expected  thirty-day  retreat  based  on  the  "spiritual 
exercises,"  intense  personal  identification  of  oneself  as  a 
participant  in  the  events  and  mysteries  of  the  life,  death, 
resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ. 
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Then  followed  intense  involvement  in  the  world  of 
suffering.  The  second  stage  was  a  period  of  no  less  than  one 
month,  commonly  three,  serving  others  in  hospitals.  At  that 
time  this  meant  a  lodging  house  for  vagrants,  the  poor, 
incurables,  outcasts,  in  conditions  of  hideous  filth, 
suffering  and  fear.  Digging  the  graves  for  those  who  died 
was  part  of  this  service.  The  third  stage  was  called  a 
"pilgrimage."  For  no  less  than  a  month,  one  was  forced  to 
live  completely  by  the  uncertainty  and  discomfort  of  door- 
to-door  begging,  abandoning  oneself  to  the  mercy  of  others. 

One  returned  to  the  religious  house  as  a  servant  for 
one  to  three  months,  as  stage  four;  stage  five  was  an  equal 
period  teaching  "young  children  and  uneducated  people."  And 
the  sixth  and  last  stage  was  assuming  simple  traditional 
duties  in  the  community's  life  of  preaching,  hearing 
confessions,  and  other  duties  depending  on  one's  talents. 

One  might  be  asked  to  go  through  some  stages  several 
times.  It  was  considered  to  be  an  endurance  test,  a 
"realistic  means"  toward  achieving  an  honest  formation  of 
one's  whole  life.  Said  Nadal  himself,  "I  really  found  myself 
in  doing  it." 

Despite  Nadal 's  enthusiastic  commitment  to  advancing 
the  "experiencias"  as  fundamentals  for  all  formation,  they 
were  considered  too  severe  even  within  the  Jesuit  community. 
The  vigor  was  subsiding  even  as  Nadal  was  reintroducing  them 
in  1561.  17  And  since  the  earliest  inceptions  of  all  of  the 
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monastic  traditions,  including  even  the  Franciscan  devotion 
to  oneness  with  the  poor,  some  part  of  the  leading  edge 
becomes  dull,  leaving  it  to  those  who  follow  later  to 
rediscover  the  vitality  of  the  original  impulse. 

A  contemporary  Benedictine  prioress,  Joan  Chittister, 
enjoys  making  this  obvious  point  through  irony.  Quoting  an 
unidentified  sage,  she  observes,  "The  problem  of  our  time  is 
that  the  future  is  not  what  it  used  to  be."  18  She  notes 
that  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  old  model  of  formation 
was  based  on  control.  The  issue  was  "conformity:  be  what 
everyone  else  is."  What  the  new  model  must  be  is  less  clear. 
She  firmly  embraces  the  imperative  of  "commitment:  anyone 
can  consider  oneself  called,  therefore  everyone's  vision  is 
important."  19 

She  goes  on  to  suggest  that  not  only  should  each 
religious  community  be  open  to  the  diverse,  peculiar  gifts, 
talents  and  visions  of  its  members,  but  that  the  various 
orders  themselves  might  better  actualize  their  unique  senses 
of  history  and  calling  through  pursuing  special  areas  of 
service;  such  as,  Franciscans  working  on  issues  of  poverty, 
Benedictines  on  international  peace,  Jesuits  on  education, 
and  so  forth.  20 

Joan  Chittister  also  arranges  for  her  community  of 
sisters  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  to  go  on  retreat  each  year 
with  the  Benedictine  Sisters  of  Guadelupe,  Mexico.  The 
Mexican  sisters,  on  their  part,  are  deeply  involved  in  the 
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struggles  in  the  Mexican  State  of  Chiapas,  where  the 
indigenous  and  rural  poor  are  rising  up  against  oppressive 
landowners  and  government  economic  and  political  injustices. 
They  are  joined  in  these  struggles  by  the  Benedictine 
brothers  of  Weston  Priory,  Vermont,  who  have  participated 
for  nearly  fifteen  years  in  the  sanctuary  movement  by  being 
a  residence  for  a  Guatemalan  political  refugee  family.  In 
each  of  these  three  religious  communities,  formation,  be  it 
initial  or  ongoing  within  the  community,  is  directly 
identified  with  the  struggles  of  the  poor. 

The  Protestant  experience,  of  course,  manifests  a 
striking  historical  departure.  The  reformed  movements'  break 
with  Rome  in  the  sixteenth  century,  swept  up  in  the 
inclusive  image  of  "the  priesthood  of  all  believers," 
naturally  embraced  new  approaches  to  ordained  ministry  and 
the  role  of  monastic  life.  Since  the  concept  of  formation 
had  become  identified  largely  with  preparation  for  those 
separated  vocations,  reformers  tended  to  ignore  or  abandon 
it  in  their  general  "re-formation"  of  the  church  itself. 
Thus,  except  in  places  where  some  ties  to  Latin  traditions, 
and  not  Roman  authority,  persisted,  as  in  the  British  Isles, 
formation  was  not  carried  along  as  a  distinct  process  in 
church  life. 

Today,  centuries  later,  we  find  "formation"  appearing 
in  discussions  about  ministry  and  church  in  Protestant 
forums.  Surely  one  reason  for  this  is  the  impact  of 
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liberation  theological  thinking  and  doing  in  the  Two-Thirds 
World  during  the  last  thirty  years.  This  has  exposed  us  in 
the  northern  hemisphere's  churches  to  unique  experiences  of 
revitalizing  the  church.  Those  Latin  American  experiments, 
for  example,  are  being  examined  and  sometimes  imitated.  Some 
desperation  is  being  felt  in  all  Christian  bodies  which  face 
rapid  social  changes,  declining  interest  in  their 
traditional  ways  of  life  and  rising  popularity  of  vibrant 
movements  which  claim  to  give  relief  or  new  sense  of  purpose 
to  frustrated  people. 

The  curious  truth  appears  to  be,  however,  that  most  new 
Protestant  discussions  of  formation  are  not  taking  place  at 
the  grassroots,  at  the  base.  Reformed,  Anglican  and  other 
non-Roman  traditions  face  their  own  tensions  created  by 
authorities'  clinging  to  limited  ecclesiastical  definitions 
rather  than  yield  to  freer  ecclesial  understandings. 
Discussions  tend  still  to  belong  to  academic  discourse  and 
dialogue.  So,  questions  emerge:  Can  formation  be 
rediscovered  within  our  northern  churches  as  a  human 
development  process  basic  to  each  individual  and  therefore 
critically  important  to  explore  as  she  or  he  joins  with 
others  in  a  faith  community,  which  itself  is  then  shaped  by 
such  individual  histories?  Or,  must  formation  be  defined  by 
the  churches  themselves  and  thus  restricted  to  being  a 
concept  about  training  people,  lay  as  well  as  clergy,  for 
life  in  the  church? 
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Looking  at  an  example  of  the  discussion  in  academic 
circles,  we  find  several  Protestant  commentators  treating 
"formation"  as  an  element  essential  to  "practical"  theology 
in  seminary  education.  Lay  people  and  clergy  alike  are 
involved  in  "the  process  of  formation  of  Christian  community 
and  personhood  in  the  world."  21 

Attempting  to  broaden  understanding  of  formation,  Lewis 

Mudge  and  James  Poling  introduce  a  series  of  essays  on  this 

subject  by  defining  formation  as 

the  act  of  giving  shape  to  something,  or  the  manner  in 
which  it  jls  formed:  by  its  past,  its  circumstances,  its 
inherent  structure.  Thus,  formation  may  be  a  conscious 
process,  as  in  a  religious  community,  or  the  word  may 
point  to  personal  or  cultural  depth  structure:  present 
and  powerful  although  we  do  not  know  it ... .Formation  is 
partly  under  conscious  control  as  an  exercise  of 
leadership,  but  it  is  partly  a  matter  of  materials, 
assumptions,  tendencies  already  present  in  the 
situation.  22 

Christian  formation,  or  formation  as  a  Christian,  needs  to 

be  discussed  in  terms  of  larger  pre-existing  facets  of 

reality. 

We  are  conditioned  from  birth  to  the  world  view  of  our 
surroundings .. .a  host  of  contexts:  class,  race,  gender, 

geography,  ethnicity,  nationality  and  so  on There 

seems  to  be  no  center,  no  context  for  faith  whose  form 
is  normative.  *° 

This  would  seem  to  point  to  the  acceptance  of  a  basic, 

primordial  understanding  of  formation  as  a  reality  outside 

of  the  church's  control. 

The  majority  of  the  essays  assume,  however,  that  there 

is  a  normative  definition  of,  or  even  experience  of,  faith 

into  which  people  should  be  helped  to  grow.  The  goal  of 
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Christian  education  is  "to  create  a  Christian  person,"  as 
Don  Browning  summarizes  John  Westerhoff's  perspective. 
"Education  to  be  Christian  assumes  an  awareness  of  the 
process  by  which  we  make  rational  sense  of  ourselves  and  the 
world."  24  We  are  drawn  to  "rational  sense"  as  the  key 
concept  here,  a  return  to  the  Enlightenment's  faith  in 
reason  and  the  identification  of  objectivity  with  ultimate 
divine  revelation.  This  is  a  discipline  for  finding  and 
establishing  "normative  human  images  of  human  fulfillment" 
for  understanding  one's  own  brokenness  and  seeking  wholeness 
in  the  context  of  the  Christian  community  and  the  Christian 
story.  25 

Such  a  simple  introduction  at  first  appears  to  respect 
human  individuality  and  the  need  for  the  church  to  be  a 
supporting  and  nurturing  community.  But  it  does  not 
acknowledge  how  the  formation  of  people  is  different  in  so 
many  different  circumstances,  making  it  quite  impossible  to 
assume  sameness  of  goals,  needs,  or  hoped-for  outcomes.  Its 
dominant  assumption,  in  fact,  remains  the  church.  It  is 
still  the  goal  to  form  the  church.  It  is  called  community, 
but  its  very  basic  formation  is  contingent  still  on  concepts 
of  rational  discourse  in  the  mainstream  of  our  northern 
cultural  church  patterns. 

Mudge  himself  tries  to  provide  some  corrective. 

Each  person  is  born  into  an  already-existing  universe  of 
significations,  but  also  generates  his  or  her  own  inner 
sign  network. .. .We  see  the  world  and  ourselves  in  forms 
of  what  we  can  and  cannot  do.  26 
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He  reminds  us  how  the  point  of  view  of  a  slave  differs  from 

that  of  a  master  and  then  makes  an  inevitable  reference  to 

what  Michel  Foucault  calls  "subjugated  knowledges."  The 

literature  and  historical  reporting  which  we  receive  through 

schooling  in  the  cultural  and  social  mainstream  do  not 

contain  the  energies  and  talents  of  enormous  populations  of 

the  human  race.  These  are 

those  tracts  of  human  experience  which  the  great,  yet 
now  crumbling,  conceptual  constructs  of  the  West  never 
did  print  to  the  point  of  expression:  such  things  as 
what  it  ijs  to  be  an  inmate  of  the  Gulag,  what  it  jls  to 
be  an  oppressed  peasant,  what  it  i^  to  be  a  member  of  a 
group  without  full  access  to  the  symbol  network  of 
social  and  cultural  power.  27 

We  must  add  to  this  list,  the  women  and  children  of  Barrio 

Cuba.  They  and  millions  of  others  prevent  us  from  enjoying 

"the  luxury  of  assuming  a  'common'  human  experience."  28 

Rebecca  Chopp  objects  to  "liberal-revisionist"  thinking 

in  our  churches.  She  describes  as  "liberal"  the  method  of 

expressing  ourselves  in  language  by  using  phrases  generally 

considered  by  our  culture  to  make  positive  contributions  to 

the  common  progress  of  our  society.  29  We  generalize 

according  to  assumptions  and  norms  we  have  learned  to  be 

"good"  through  our  educational  experience.  By  "we,"  of 

course,  is  meant  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  possess 

control  and  therefore  dominate  the  ways  and  means  of  social 

progress.  This  is  "revisionist,"  because  it  excludes  those 

without  power,  sometimes  the  masses  themselves,  and  it 

therefore  distorts  our  knowledge  of  history  and  our 
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perceptions  of  the  present  and  future.  "Liberal-revisionist" 
thinking  in  churches  seeks  rational  agreement  according  to 
the  point  of  view  that  dominates.  It  directs  itself  to 
talking  out  disagreements,  to  efforts  of  logical  discussion 
to  overcome  the  clash  of  different  thoughts. 

As  we  discover  the  experiences  of  others,  however,  we 
are  forced  to  recognize  that  those  who  have  been  excluded 
from  privilege  in  society  "need  a  method  that  can  critique 
and  transform  situations."  The  discussion  is  not  an  abstract 
one.  According  to  Chopp,  it  "begins  with  a  problem  arising 
out  of  a  particular  situation, .. .giving  power  to  the 
interpreter  to  select  the  'interesting'  issues."  There  is  no 
"essence  of  common  human  experience,"  no  "privileged  status 
of  tradition."  30 

This  is  what  the  mothers  of  Barrio  Cuba  are  doing  as 
they  tell  about  themselves.  This  is  not  idle  conversation. 
It  becomes  self-revealing.  It  selects  the  crises  that  each 
of  them  faces  in  unique  and  sometimes  lonely  struggles.  And 
it  is  discovery  of  common  understandings  of  experience .  It 
steps  outside  the  religious  patterns  of  thought  and  honors 
their  memories  of  living  itself.  In  time,  their  memories 
gain  clarity,  honor  more  fully  their  own  distinct  worth. 
They  comprehend  more  accurately  how  they  were  formed,  by 
which  influences  they  came  to  be  who  they  now  know 
themselves  to  be. 
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These  are  akin  to  the  "dangerous  memories"  described  by 

Sharon  Welch,  who,  as  a  privileged  white  woman  feels  the 

emancipatory  impact  on  her  life  of  the  literature  of 

African-American  women.  Their  memories  are  "dangerous" 

because  they  challenge  the  assumptions  of  the  Euro-American 

middle  class. 

These  voices  disclose  a  knowledge  of  gender  and  race 
oppression,  of  ethical  responses  and  strategies,  that  is 
critical  to  my  social  location  and  thus  of  the  visions 
that  I  and  other  Euro-American  women  and  men  have  of  the 
possibilities  of  social  change.  31 

For  this  very  reason,  we  can  be  quite  certain  that  when 
Katie  Geneva  Cannon  speaks  about  "the  formation  of  people 
for  ministry,"  her  experience  of  "formation"  as  an  African- 
American  woman  bears  the  imprint  of  centuries  of  Black 
women's  struggles.   She  knows  in  her  physical  and  emotional 
memory  how  generations  of  her  mother's  and  grandmothers' 
people  were  formed.  Her  formation  and  her  use  of  the  word, 
"formation,"  and  her  concept  of  formation  emerge  as  she 
shares  visions,  passions,  and  struggles  with  others.  32 

Likewise,  when  a  team  of  Christian  educators  of  the 

Episcopal  Diocese  of  East  Tennessee  uses  the  same  word  in 

its  "Guidelines  for  Christian  Formation,"  a  very  different 

history  of  experience  and  meaning  are  evident: 

Christian  formation  is  a  life-long  process  through  which 
the  stories,  traditions,  rituals,  and  insights  of  the 
faith  community  become  integrated  into  every  aspect  of 
the  Christian's  life  and  ministry.  It  is  important  to 
realize  that  individuals  are   shaped  by  both  formal  and 
informal  experiences.  33 
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This  statement  manifests  the  tension  between  the 
ecclesiastical,  the  undefined  but  assumed  normative  "faith 
community,"  and  the  ecclesial,  also  undefined  "informal 
experiences."  These  are  not  distinguished,  but  the 
possibility  for  open  exploration  is  suggested.  This  could 
reveal  such  a  diversity  of  personal  histories  that  one 
normative  definition  of  church  would  be  difficult  to 
achieve . 

It  is  not  necessary  to  condemn  the  East  Tennessee 
statement  as  "liberal-revisionist"  and  therefore  wrong, 
while  exalting  Katie  Geneva  Cannon's  as  the  only  correct 
perspective.  It  is  imperative,  I  believe,  to  bring  them 
together,  and  ever  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  each  other,  in 
order  for  the  fullest  possible  vision  of  formation  to 
happen. 

From  the  perceptive  work  of  Hannah  Arendt  comes  an 

early  observation  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  each  person's 

formation  journey.  In  the  jargon  of  thirty-five  years  ago, 

she  concludes  that  it  is  basically  an  acceptance  of  chaos  to 

which  we  must  become  accustomed. 

Although  everybody  started  his  [sic]  life  by  inserting 
himself  into  the  human  world  through  action  and  speech, 
nobody  is  the  author  or  producer  of  his  own  life  story. 
In  other  words,  the  stories,  the  results  of  action  and 
speech  reveal  an  agent,  but  this  agent  is  not  an  author 
of  his  own  life  story.   Somebody  began  it  and  is  its 
subject  in  the  twofold  sense  of  the  word,  names  its 
actor  and  sufferer,  but  nobody  is  its  author.  OH 

Arendt  employs  the  concept  of  each  person's  being  a  subject, 

in  much  the  same  way  as  Paulo  Freire;  that  is,  rather  than 
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be  an  "object"  to  whom  things  are  done,  one  can  be  a 
"subject"  who  has  the  power  to  initiate  actions  and  have  a 
hand  in  one's  own  destiny. 

Arendt  allows  for  more  confusion  than  Freire  might  feel 
comfortable  with.  Like  Foucault's  sense  of  the  existence  of 
infinite  "subjugated  knowledges"  in  the  lives  of  individuals 
and  groups  of  people,  Arendt  directs  our  attention  to  our 
experiences  themselves,  intermixed  as  they  are  with 
definitions  of  culture,  religion,  and  class.  None  of  us  can 
ever  know  precisely  how  it  all  happens  in  any  final  sense. 
We  can,  however,  get  in  touch  with  it  in  as  much  detail  as 
we  desire.  It  is  there  to  be  recalled,  surfaced,  and  allowed 
to  be  powerful  in  our  experience  of  retrieving  it. 

Formation,  therefore,  is  what  we  are.  It  is  the  dynamic 
creation  which  began  at  conception  and  continues  as  our 
development  goes  on.  When  we  can  honor  it  for  what  it  is,  we 
are  then  opening  up  to  concrete  memories,  our  stories, 
sufferings  and  breakthroughs.  It  becomes  a  guide  toward  our 
finding  each  other  in  ways  that  are  more  expressive  of  our 
natural  creaturehood  than  the  categories  by  which  dominant 
social  forces  attempt  to  label  and  assign  value.  As  we  shall 
next  learn  from  the  mothers  of  Barrio  Cuba,  the  deepening  of 
awareness  of  one's  formation  and  the  sharing  of  the  stories 
about  oneself  draw  one  directly  into  a  new  and  power-filled 
discovery  of  community. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 
COMMUNITY 

Since  the  enactment  of  its  socially-progressive 
constitution  in  1949,  Costa  Rica  has  been  one  of  the  most 
centrally-planned  social  welfare  states  in  the  United 
Nations.  The  constitution  guarantees  universal  free 
education  through  the  secondary  level.  It  provides  free  and 
comprehensive  health  coverage  for  all  citizens.  An  extensive 
labor  code  establishes  minimum  wages,  health  benefits,  high 
standards  for  safe  working  conditions,  maternity  leave  and 
benefits,  child  care  assistance,  and  workers'  rights  for 
grievances.  Banking,  insurance,  and  many  other  commercial 
and  industrial  sectors  are  nationalized.  A  standing  army  is 
categorically  abolished  forever.  Thirty  years  in  prison  is 
the  maximum  penalty  for  any  crime.  (There  has  never  been  a 
death  penalty. ) 

Over  the  years,  two  forces  have  eroded  these 
protections.  On  the  one  hand,  most  of  the  industrial 
infrastructure  has  become  controlled  by  or  owned  outright  by 
foreign  investors  and  entrepreneurs,  the  majority  of  them 
from  the  United  States  and  Asian  countries.  Eager  to  secure 
maximum  profits,  these  managements  have  devised  effective 
ways  to  circumvent  or  neutralize  the  labor  code. 
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Workers  discover  that  guarantees  of  employment  security 
and  safety  taken  for  granted  for  decades  are  disappearing. 
To  avoid  the  risk  of  losing  their  jobs,  they  find  themselves 
forced  to  settle  for  less  than  minimum  wages,  suffer  unsafe 
and  unfair  working  conditions,  work  longer  hours  and  lose 
certain  rights  to  due  process  for  grievances.  Because  the 
government  faces  greater  economic  dependence  on  the  hard 
currency  gained  from  outside  investment  income,  as  well  as 
loans,  grants  and  guarantees  from  foreign  financial 
institutions,  it  relaxes  its  surveillance  and  enforcement  of 
the  social  compact  of  which,  until  recent  years,  Costa 
Ricans  have  been  justly  proud. 

The  other  eroding  influence  has  come  from  the  world 
economic  order  itself.  That  is  the  global  economy  whose 
structures  were  created  in  the  years  immediately  following 
the  Second  World  War:  the  World  Bank,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  (I.M.F.),  and  the  General  Agreement  on  Trade 
and  Tariffs  (GATT) .  As  has  been  the  case  in  the  affairs  of 
all  so-called  "developing"  countries  in  the  Two-Thirds 
World,  economic  structural  adjustment  plans  imposed  on  Costa 
Rica  in  the  last  decade  call  for  the  eventual  dismantling  of 
its  centrally-planned  economy  and  its  social  entitlement 
programs . 

As  a  result,  labor  unions  have  been  branded  by 
conservative  politicians  and  business  leaders  as  "left  wing" 
and  "communist."  With  impunity,  managements  can  now  replace 
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unions  with  a  Costa  Rican  invention,  "solidarism."  This  is 
an  arrangement  by  which  a  commission  is  organized  to  include 
representatives  of  both  the  owners  and  the  workers.  Labor 
and  management  sit  together  on  the  one  commission  for  the 
oversight  of  complaints  and  working  conditions.  Strikes  are 
outlawed  and  management  has  the  power  to  veto  all 
considerations.  In  solidarism  there  is  no  watchdog  over  the 
social  compact,  no  outside  mediation  of  disputes  or 
negotiation  of  workers'  complaints.  Solidarism  is  one  of  the 
government's  alternative  choices  which  reflects  the  demands 
of  the  international  economic  order.  Private  enterprise 
enjoys  a  loosening  of  restraints  which  formerly  protected 
the  workers. 

Every  few  days  an  economic  planning  official  will 
summarize  many  things  all  at  once  by  proudly  proclaiming 
that  Costa  Rica  is  well  on  the  road  toward  "Taiwanization. " 
As  a  model,  this  is  simply  the  arrangement  by  which  foreign 
investment  takes  advantage  of  very  low  labor  costs, 
exemptions  from  burdensome  taxation  and  duty  regulations, 
cheap  transportation  and  port  expenses.  It  inevitably 
involves  lucrative  deals  for  the  wealthy  elites  who  dominate 
the  political  parties.  In  a  speech  at  Stanford  University  in 
1989,  Nobel  Peace  Prize  Laureate  President  Oscar  Arias 
publically  proclaimed  his  hope  that  Costa  Rica  would  soon 
become  "another  Silicon  Valley."  Such  strange  symbolisms 
naturally  accompany  the  news  of  restrictions  and  adjustment 
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requirements  imposed  by  the  World  Bank  and  the  I.M.F.,  whose 
models  of  "development"  are  based  on  free  market  mechanisms 
and  unregulated  entrepreneurial  competition. 

This  information  dominates  the  daily  media  of  mass 
communication,  particularly  television,  whose  reports  are 
skillfully  fashioned  to  interpret  to  the  citizenry  the  new 
imperatives  for  conformity  to  the  international  economic 
order.  It  does  not  require  advanced  formal  schooling  for 
poor  people  to  comprehend  what  is  happening  to  them  in 
concrete  terms,  as  the  currency  is  frequently  devalued, 
prices  climb  and  unemployment  increases.  And,  as  is  the  case 
universally,  it  is  women  and  children  who  feel  the 
deprivation  immediately,  for  it  puts  them  directly  at  risk 
of  health  and  safety. 

For  a  very  long  time,  the  mothers  of  Barrio  Cuba  have 
known  that  the  conditions  in  which  they  have  had  to  labor  to 
survive  have  been  in  violation  of  the  country's  social 
compact.  Those  with  jobs  in  the  clothing  fabrication  plants 
have  suffered  the  daily  dismantling  of  the  work  code  itself. 
They  have  also  witnessed  how  those  who  complain  have  lost 
their  jobs.  So  they  have  hung  on.  They  face  higher  quotas  of 
finished  pieces  per  hour  --  so  many  collars,  sleeves  or 
pockets.  They  are  penalized  with  deductions  from  wages  when 
a  machine  breaks  down.  They  endure  the  lack  of  required  rest 
breaks.  They  suffer  the  refusal  of  permission  even  to  go  to 
the  bathroom  except  at  infrequently  specified  times.  They 
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sometimes  have  to  work  extra  hours  with  less  than  an  hour's 
notice  just  before  they  are  expecting  to  leave  for  homes  and 
children. 

From  the  first  day  I  went  to  Hogar  Escuela  in  1987,  the 
air  was  filled  with  the  complaints  of  the  mothers  who  picked 
up  their  children,  sometimes  very  late,  well  after  the 
dinner  hour.  At  least  the  day  care  center  was  a  safe  haven 
for  them,  where  they  could  ventilate  without  fear.  It  was 
also  a  place  where  women  who  worked  in  different  factories 
could  compare  their  experiences  with  each  other.  And  the 
women  who  did  not  work  outside  their  homes  nevertheless 
entered  into  these  passionate  discussions  as  ones  who  knew 
how  the  factories  were  polluting  the  water  and  soil  of  the 
neighborhood,  while  failing  to  contribute  to  community 
services  as  the  national  laws  required  them  to  do. 

The  pastoral  team  knew  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  Hogar 
Escuela  Episcopal  to  assume  a  greater  burden  of 
responsibility.  It  had  performed  the  invaluable  service  of 
providing  a  healthy  day  center  for  a  hundred  or  so  children. 
It  had  constituted  itself  so  as  to  have  some  of  these 
mothers  in  its  new  formation  as  an  organism.  It  was  now  time 
to  help  all  the  women  appreciate  the  importance  of  their  own 
needs  and  gifts,  to  taste  emancipation  by  embracing 
themselves,  by  valuing  their  own  unique  formation  as  persons 
of  deep  and  abiding  powers. 
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In  early  1988,  the  pastoral  team  designated  one  of  its 
members  to  conceive  and  initiate  a  new  outreach  program 
which  would  assist  all  the  women  of  Barrio  Cuba,  not  only 
the  mothers  attached  to  the  day  school.  The  effort  would 
provide  a  way  for  them  to  express  their  needs  and  visions 
and  to  do  something  about  them.  It  would  encourage  them  to 
get  more  closely  in  touch  with  themselves  as  deserving, 
authentic  persons  who  could  exercise  some  control  over  their 
lives.  Sara  Patricia  Portuguez,  our  facilitator,  was  a  young 
woman  on  the  day  school  staff  well  experienced  in  children's 
work,  women's  health  care,  recreation  and  community 
organizing.  Sara  Patricia  was,   furthermore,  a  committed 
feminist,  participant  in  several  national  networks  that  were 
struggling  on  questions  of  women's  rights,  machismo  and 
families  at  risk. 

She  made  up  fliers  and  posters  inviting  the  women  to 
informal  "charlas,"  conversations,  on  various  week  nights, 
Saturday  mornings  and  Sunday  afternoons.  The  stated 
objective  was  to  "share  talking,"  to  get  to  know  each  other 
better.  Anyone  who  came  was  encouraged  to  feel  comfortable 
sharing  with  others  their  feelings  and  thoughts  about  the 
most  pressing  problems  they  were  facing. 

As  though  everyone  had  been  waiting  expectantly  for 
this  very  thing  to  happen,  women  came  in  great  numbers  and 
with  great  enthusiasm.  Over  a  period  of  four  months,  at 
dozens  of  these  gatherings,  in  groups  of  from  eight  to 
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twenty-five  women,  the  conversation  flowed,  sometimes 
awkwardly,  sometimes  heatedly. 

Some  women  came  silently,  wondering  whether  they  were 
doing  something  illegal  by  attending.  Others  became 
overnight  militants  as  soon  as  they  realized  that  Hogar 
Escuela  was  prepared  not  only  to  host  meetings  but  to  go  the 
next  step  in  finding  resources  to  help  solve  some  of  the 
problems  they  were  identifying.  Most  important  of  all,  Sara 
Patricia  and  those  she  recruited  to  help  her,  were  able  to 
help  many  of  the  women  reflect  on  the  formation  process  in 
much  the  same  way  that  the  pastoral  team  itself  had  learned 
to  do.  They  grew  accustomed  to  telling  more  about  themselves 
to  each  other,  to  listen  to  one  another's  personal  stories. 
Overall,  as  a  sense  of  trust  began  to  emerge,  there  was  new 
confidence  and  therefore  enjoyment  in  sharing  mutually  in 
supportive  conversation. 

What  began  as  a  program  of  informal  charlas  randomly- 
scheduled  in  order  to  accomodate  the  time  schedules  of  the 
greatest  number  of  women  eventually  assumed  the  shape  of 
ongoing  weekly  gatherings  on  the  same  day  and  time.  These 
became  groups  for  the  women  to  receive  and  give  support  to 
each  other.  Some  of  them  occasionally  would  focus  their 
discussions  to  deal  with  specific  issues  and  tasks.  Coffee 
and  tea  and  refreshments  appeared.  Other  sharings  began  to 
happen:  children's  clothing,  household  items,  and  toys. 
Child  care  attention  was  organized  so  that  mothers  with 
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infants  could  participate  regularly.  Within  a  half  year, 
about  sixty  women  had  committed  themselves  to  strikingly 
consistent,  regular  involvement  in  some  part  of  this  new 
process . 

As  it  had  not  yet  been  institutionalized  with  its  own 
name,  the  program  was  just  called  "capacitation . "  In 
Spanish,  this  word  commonly  refers  to  training  in  vocational 
centers  for  proficiency  in  specific  job-related  skills.  At 
Hogar  Escuela  it  was  closely  related  to  "formation,"  in  that 
a  woman's  new  consciousness  first  of  her  own  worth  as  a 
person  opened  the  way  for  her  to  experience  and  use  new 
capacity  for  interaction  with  the  larger  world  of  work  and 
other  demands . 

Before  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  1988  (just  before 
Christmas) ,  an  astounding  list  of  articulated  needs  had  been 
produced  by  the  women  of  Barrio  Cuba.  First  and  most 
emphatic  was  the  workplace  oppression  faced  by  those  who  had 
jobs  in  the  clothing  factories.  Second  in  importance  was  the 
physical  and  emotional  stress  that  all  the  women  were 
enduring,  their  fatigue,  their  low  self  esteem,  and  their 
health.  Then  came  an  enormous  variety  of  concerns  having  to 
do  with  issues  of  child  care,  parenting  without  partners, 
sexual  and  physical  abuse  by  a  sometime  partner,  legal 
rights  of  women,  negotiating  the  system  of  public  utilities, 
nutrition,  prevention  of  disease,  simple  hygiene,  sewing  and 
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cooking  in  the  home,  and  repair  of  furniture  and  small 
appliances . 

The  pastoral  team  had  made  an  invitation  and  the  women 
had  accepted  it.  Because  the  team  had  been  secure  in  its  own 
life,  and  because  of  its  inclusive  composition,  it  had  known 
how  to  stir  up  the  imagination  and  participation  of  the 
wider  group  of  women.  As  the  priorities  were  coming  into 
focus,  community  was  forming.  The  formation  of  the  community 
actually  had  begun  with  each  participant's  allowing  herself 
to  embrace  her  own  identity  as  someone  worth  the  effort  to 
help  and  build  up.  Their  getting  in  touch  with  that  in  the 
preliminary  charlas  had  created  the  environment  of  trust 
needed  for  the  deepening  of  relationships  among  themselves. 
We  were  experiencing  the  wonder  of  a  children's  day  school 
giving  birth  to  a  community  of  adults  for  mutual 
interdependence  and  social  action. 

But  it  was  a  loose  community.  It  was  not  a  tightly- 
knit,  well-organized  clearly-structured  entity.  This  is  best 
illustrated  through  brief  glimpses  at  three  of  the 
capacitation  activities  that  grew  out  of  those  early  months 
of  charlas. 

As  the  priority  of  workplace  oppression  was  so 
agonizingly  pressing,  the  pastoral  team  quickly  decided  to 
exert  every  effort  to  mobilize  resources,  money,  and 
specialist  personnel  for  a  response. 
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A  member  of  the  team  eagerly  volunteered  to  take  on 
this  responsibility.  He  was  Humberto  Vargas,  an  older  man  of 
very  precarious  health,  a  retired  shoe  maker,  by 
conventional  stereotype  the  least  likely  candidate  for 
waging  war  against  wealthy  corporations  and  government 
bureaucrats.  His  phenomenal  strength  was  his  limitless  faith 
in  a  God  of  justice. 

Humberto' s  family  of  origin  had  been  converted  to  the 
"evangelical"  faith  in  the  1920s  by  the  nondenominational 
Latin  American  Mission.  In  most  Latin  American  nations,  all 
non-Roman  Catholics  are  called  "evangelicals."  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  the  Latin  American  Mission 
founded  three  institutions  which  to  this  day  flourish  in 
Costa  Rica:  a  large  church  in  downtown  San  Jose,  a  hospital 
and  a  theological  seminary.  The  seminary  is  currently  one  of 
Latin  America's  strongest  proponents  of  liberation  theology. 
This  small,  thin,  unassuming  man,  now  in  his  late  sixties, 
had  studied  at  the  seminary  and  earned  an  M.Div.  degree.  He 
was  giving  all  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  Hogar  Escuela 
because  with  all  his  heart  he  loved  God  and  he  knew  in  his 
soul  that  it  was  his  call  to  do  the  work  of  social 
liberation  willed  by  the  God  of  justice. 

Located  in  the  physical  complex  of  Hogar  Escuela  was  a 
chapel  which  bore  a  sign  identifying  it  as  the  Church  of  San 
Felipe  y  Santiago  (St.  Philip  and  St.  James).  It  was  part  of 
my  charge  to  serve  a  "mission"  congregation  that  met  here, 
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but  when  I  arrived  in  1987  it  was  barely  surviving.  In  spite 
of  the  able  guidance  of  a  young  couple  from  the  United 
States  serving  as  volunteers,  it  was  burdened  by  a  tangled 
history  of  conflicts  in  previous  years  and  was  still  without 
a  clear  mission  or  ministry. 

When  the  volunteer  couple  left,  the  pastoral  team 
assumed  direct  responsibility  for  San  Felipe  y  Santiago.  And 
so,  while  we  were  redesigning  a  concept  for  whatever 
congregational  work  there  might  be,  Humberto,  our  team 
member  working  on  the  community's  workplace  oppression, 
converted  the  chapel  on  Wednesday  evenings  into  a  labor 
organizing  center.  Fortunately,  everything  in  the  chapel, 
including  the  altar  and  the  chairs,  was  movable.  It  was  a 
congenial  space  for  thirty  to  forty  people  to  sit  in  large 
circles.  So,  it  was  in  the  chapel  that  about  thirty  of  the 
women  of  Barrio  Cuba  came  to  weekly  meetings  with 
representatives  from  labor  unions  and  from  the  government's 
ministry  of  labor,  with  lawyers  who  had  expertise  in 
workers'  rights,  with  psychological  counselors   who  helped 
them  explore  coping  skills  as  well  as  work  on  clearer  verbal 
expression  of  their  feelings,  with  social  workers  who  could 
help  them  fill  out  workplace  grievance  forms  and  complaints 
of  violations  to  be  sent  to  the  ministry  of  labor. 

There  was  considerable  comment  and  astonishment  over 
the  use  of  a  chapel  for  such  controversial  activity.  This 
was  especially  poignant  when  some  women  were  fired  by 
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employers  who  discovered  that  they  had  attended  the 
meetings,  which  were  widely  publicized  by  word  of  mouth. 
These  women  suddenly  found  themselves  involved  in 
frightening  legal  procedures  supported  and  accompanied  by  a 
small  corps  of  human  rights  advocacy  lawyers.  It  all 
happened  in  a  church! 

This  was  a  community  in  formation.  The  difficult  tasks 
involved  understanding  the  concrete  situations,  gathering 
data,  documenting  incidents,  securing  proper  legal  advice, 
and  demanding  rights  in  written  as  well  as  oral  form.  The 
doing  of  these  things  created  bonds  of  mutual  respect  and 
recognition  of  strengths  and  talents.  There  were  also  new 
manifestations  of  passion,  emotional  support,  and  deepened 
self-confidence.  This  broadened  in  all  of  us  a  sense  of 
freedom,  and  there  was  much  soulful  humor. 

None  of  us  assumed  that  there  would  be  many  victories 
against  the  corporations,  but  everyone  agreed  that  the 
witness  had  to  be  made  in  order  for  the  injustices  to  be 
unmasked  publically.  This  necessistated  a  firm  resistance  to 
exploitation.  The  women  knew  that  they  might  not  win,  but 
they  had  found  new  strengths  for  living  in  a  boldly 
affirmative  way.  After  all,  it  was  for  the  good  of  their 
children  and  their  country  that  they  were  struggling.  This 
produced  unprecedented  cooperation  among  them,  the  sharing 
of  food,  money  and  other  necessities.  There  was  an  increase 
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in  their  sense  of  security  as  their  solidarity  among 
themselves  grew  stronger. 

Along  with  acceptance  of  the  reality  that  some  would 
lose  work  in  the  struggle  emerged  an  initiative  to  provide 
for  themselves.  There  would  be  jobs  somewhere,  somehow,  even 
if  they  had  to  start  up  an  economic  activity  of  their  own. 
By  the  middle  of  1989,  the  logical  outgrowth  of  their 
development  was  coming  into  view:  a  new  vision  toward  the 
building  of  another  kind  of  community,  a  unit  of  economic 
activity  and  production  owned  by  the  workers  for  the  support 
of  themselves. 

A  second  priority  that  had  been  identified  was  the 
multiple  problems  of  stress,  fatigue,  low  self  esteem  and 
general  lack  of  good  health  and  well  being.  A  series  of 
events  was  organized  by  Sara  Patricia.  First  and  foremost 
among  these  were  two  evenings  each  week  with  an  aerobics 
instructor.  By  7:00  P.M.,  thirty  to  forty  women  had  taken 
over  the  covered  basketball  court,  jogging  in  a  circle, 
skipping,  doing  exercises  with  upper  body  and  waist  motions. 
Not  clad  in  the  chic  sports  attire  promoted  by  the  mass 
media  for  the  health  fads  of  the  upper  class,  the  women  of 
Barrio  Cuba  nonetheless  took  the  leap  out  of  their  various 
isolations  of  submissiveness  and  cowering  shame  into  circles 
of  joyous,  raucous  bursts  of  physical  exertion.  It  was 
another  opportunity  for  bonding,  the  beginning  of  community 
formation. 
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In  addition  to  the  exercise  programs  were  offered 
sessions  with  health  care  specialists,  nutritionists  and 
counselors.  We  found  that  much  expertise  and  concern  existed 
in  departments  and  institutes  of  universities  and  government 
agencies.  However,  delivery  of  these  important  resources 
into  local  communities  was  almost  completely  lacking. 

Hogar  Escuela  also  became  a  part  of  a  network  of 
contact  people  who  belonged  to  the  nation's  emerging 
feminist  consensus.  This  helped  us  identify  specialists  who 
could  work  positively  and  sensitively  with  women's 
communities.  The  health  and  wellness  component  moved  swiftly 
into  relationship  with  similar  projects  in  other 
neighborhoods,  making  it  possible  for  Barrio  Cuba's  women  to 
benefit  not  only  from  the  support  community  they  experienced 
there  but  to  realize  commonality  with  strangers  in  other 
sectors  of  the  city.  Hogar  Escuela* s  traditional  sports 
arena  was  giving  way  to  a  noncompetitive  healing  and  health 
community. 

A  third  priority  was  skills  for  taking  care  of  the 
homemaking  tasks  confronting  mothers.  One  project  that  arose 
in  this  area  concerned  a  problem  that  was  particularly 
vexing  for  poor  mothers:  school  uniforms.  Costa  Rica  has  a 
national  uniform  code  for  all  children  in  public  schools, 
grades  one  through  twelve.  They  are  simple:  white  short- 
sleeved  shirts  with  collars,  blue  trousers,  for  boys;  white 
short-sleeved  blouses  with  collars,  blue  skirts,  for  girls; 
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dark  leather  shoes  for  all.  At  the  stores  with  lowest 
prices,  one  complete  uniform  set  cost  in  1988  the  equivalent 
of  about  $50,  almost  half  of  the  typical  factory  wages 
earned  in  a  month.  In  addition  to  the  several  uniforms 
needed  each  school  year  for  active  children,  other  clothing 
for  playing  and  sports  was  needed.  The  question  was 
repeatedly  raised:  was  there  any  way  that  mothers  could 
learn  how  to  make  this  clothing  at  home  at  a  small  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  clothing  in  the  stores? 

At  first  one  would  think  that  women  who  work  in 
clothing  factories  could  do  this  without  any  trouble.  Not 
so.  They  do  not  have  their  own  sewing  machines  and  other 
equipment.  More  to  the  point,  they  do  not  make  complete 
clothing  in  their  work.  They  make  only  a  single  part,  a 
collar,  a  sleeve,  or  button  holes.  Even  those  women  who  had 
worked  in  the  maquilladoras  for  ten  years  had  never  learned 
the  steps  from  beginning  to  end  for  assembling  a  complete 
garment . 

The  pastoral  team  was  able  to  do  two  things .  It  found  a 
good  instructor  who  could  organize  a  sewing  school.  And  it 
also  found  a  source  of  funds,  a  foundation  in  Canada,  for 
the  purchase  of  a  dozen  sewing  machines,  other  equipment, 
and  ongoing  supplies  for  a  complete  workshop.  In  a  renovated 
classroom,  this  workshop  was  in  operation  by  mid-1989,  when 
twelve  women  registered  for  the  first  ten-week  course.  After 
that,  they  entered  an  advanced  course,  and  then  on  to  a 
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third  stage.  Meanwhile,  other  women  came  into  the  beginners' 
course. 

The  objective  was  for  some  of  the  women  to  begin  making 
school  uniforms  as  soon  as  possible,  and  for  all  of  the 
participating  women  to  be  capacitated  for  this  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  It  was  planned  thereafter  to  form  a  collective  for 
the  manufacture  of  school  uniforms  and  other  clothing  for 
sale  of  low  cost  directly  to  the  neighborhood.  At  first,  the 
women  would  volunteer  their  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  and  the  income  would  go  toward  cloth,  thread, 
other  supplies,  maintenance  of  the  equipment,  and  the 
instructor's  costs  and  stipend.  Eventually,  wages  would  be 
paid  to  the  regular  workers. 

This  communal  activity  was  dramatic  in  form,  for 
products  soon  came  out  of  it,  pride  of  accomplishment  was 
appropriately  acknowledged  and  there  was  a  definite  sense  of 
a  community  having  provided  for  itself  and  others  beyond.  A 
pastoral  team  member  described  it  as  "very  integrated 
attention  to  women,  not  just  sewing.  They  are  learning  to 
defend  themselves  economically."  ^ 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Hogar  Escuela  became  a  community 
or  even  created  a  community  through  these  and  the  many  other 
projects  that  emerged  through  the  pastoral  team's  response 
to  the  needs  identified  by  the  women  of  Barrio  Cuba.  It 
would  be  more  accurate  to  describe  this  phenomenon  as  a 
general  promotion  of  the  formation  of  community  through 
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particular  situations.  There  were  several  different 
community  formations  going  on  simultaneously.  In  each 
situation,  defined,  and  treated  by  a  specific  group  of 
participants,  a  community  began  to  form  through  their 
commitments  to  join  each  other  in  the  common  struggle. 

There  was  an  uncanny  wisdom  in  the  pastoral  team  to 
promote  and  support  such  formations  without  imposing 
expectations  or  control.  Neither  did  we  attempt  to 
rationalize  it  as  a  whole  as  though  it  were  a  definitively 
structured  entity.  It  was  sometimes  difficult  to  defend  when 
it  came  under  the  scrutiny  of  critics  who  did  not  understand 
it.  The  truth  was  that  it  grew  rather  chaotically  and  no 
outcomes  could  be  predicted.  The  formation  of  community,  we 
were  learning,  begins  in  our  own  ongoing  formations  as 
individuals  and  our  willingness  to  join  hands  and  hearts 
with  others.  Since  that  is  a  dynamic,  organic  ongoing 
process,  community  formation  bears  all  the  characteristics 
of  personal  formation.  It  is  risky  and  requires  both  courage 
and  faith.  And  it  seems  to  be  what  makes  human  beings  grow 
into  healthy  and  free  creatures. 

The  seeds  for  this  had  been  planted  when  that  group  of 
visionaries  over  ten  years  earlier  had  provided  leadership 
for  the  redesigning  of  the  work  of  Hogar  Escuela.  The  time 
had  not  yet  come  then,  but  eventually  it  arrived  a  few  years 
later  in  the  coming  together  of  the  new  pastoral  team  in 
1988. 
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This  kind  of  alternative  to  established  forms  of  church 
has  arisen  in  the  vast  poor  communities  of  Latin  America 
largely  due  to  the  inability  of  the  traditional  structures 
truly  to  "be  with"  the  poor.  Since  the  reforms  of  Vatican  II 
in  the  late  1960s,  which  produced  the  turn  toward  "the 

preferential  option  for  the  poor,"  laity  and  clergy  alike 
had  been  developing  innovative  projects.   As  in  Barrio  Cuba, 
most  base  community  formation  was  a  response  to  intense 

personal  crises  which  were  not  being  touched  by  parish 
ministry.  In  the  urban  centers,  enormous  parishes  with 
constituencies  in  the  thousands  could  not  keep  track  of 
individuals.  New  means  had  to  be  found  for  communities  to 
exist  at  ground  level,  where  there  was  domestic  violence, 
alcoholism,  abandonment  by  a  father,  disease,  hunger, 
isolation,  fear,  and  other  grinding  desperations  of  poverty. 
Some  clergy  and  religious  workers,  and  the  poor  people 
themselves,  took  seriously  the  concern  given  at  least  lip 
service  by  the  conferences  of  Latin  American  Catholic 
bishops  gathered  at  Medellin,  Colombia  (1968)  and  Puebla, 
Mexico  (1979) .  Pastoral  ministries  came  to  be  defined  as 
those  which  could  respond  to  people's  survival  struggles  in 
terms  of  their  material  and  emotional  crises. 

Attention  invariably  shifted  from  the  microcosmic  level 
of  concern  to  the  macrocosmic,  from  the  details  of  daily 
struggle  to  the  systems  of  governance,  commerce  and  culture 
which  had  produced  and  continued  to  maintain  the  conditions 
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of  poverty  and  oppression  at  the  street  level.  Thus,  as 
startling  as  it  is  in  seemingly  ideological  content,  a 
typical  observation  by  Leonardo  Boff  is  really  a  commonly- 
held  belief  by  many  Latin  American  poor: 

When  it  comes  to  identifying  the  causes  of  the  miseries 
they  suffer,  the  members  of  the  base  communities  see  the 
main  one--not  the  only  one,  but  the  main  one--as  the 
capitalist  system.  But  worse  than  the  system  itself  is 
its  individualistic  spirit  of  accumulation,  its  social 
irresponsibility,  and  its  insensitivity  toward  human 
beings,  who  are  treated  as  'manpower'  to  be  sold  at 
auction.  The  communities  denounce  this  as  unjust,  as 
contrary  to  God's  design  in  history ... .This  does  not 
mean  Marxism,  it  just  means  Gospel--the  Gospel  read  in 
the  context  of  inequitable  oppression.  2 

The  pastoral  team  in  Barrio  Cuba  used  precisely  this 
reference  point  to  describe  its  work.  It  was  in  an  early 
stage  of  formation  as  an  ecclesial  base  community.  It 
devoted  time  and  attention  to  analysis  of  the  situations 
confronting  the  women.  It  acted.  It  pursued  an  inclusive 
vision  which  attracted  popular  participation.  It  reflected 
theologically  on  its  tasks.  The  pastoral  team's  style,  its 
praxis,  encouraged  circles  of  activity  beyond  itself.  It 
empowered  new  commitment  and  collaboration. 

So,  we  were  not  intent  on  building  a  community  for  its 
own  sake.  Rather,  we  tried  to  put  our  analysis  of  problems 
into  action.  We  tried  to  serve  the  wider  barrio.  As  a 
result,  we  experienced  the  formation  of  several  small 
communities  which  began  in  the  projects  of  "capacitation. " 
The  women  of  the  barrio  did  not  instantly  become  an 
ecclesial  base  community  identical  to  the  pastoral  team.  But 
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they  did  enter  into  the  formation  of  communities  centered  on 

issues  affecting  their  lives. 

As  I  continue  to  struggle  with  the  implications  of  my 

Barrio  Cuba  experience  for  my  life  in  my  own  northern 

contexts,  I  make  a  clarifying  discovery.  It  comes  through  a 

lay  person  who  works  as  a  social  worker  and  also  is  a  member 

of  the  Christian  Life  Community  in  Canada.  This  is  a  lay 

community  which  has  grown  out  of  Roman  Catholic  roots  but 

invites  ecumencial  membership.  In  terms  of  the  North,  the 

C.L.C  struggles  to  combine  many  elements  of  the 

action/reflection  style  of  community  formation.  John  Milan's 

experience  manifests  some  of  what  I  am  trying  to  grasp. 

Reflecting  on  the  conditions  in  which  we  live  in  affluent 

North  American  contexts,  he  discusses  three  interrelated 

factors  that  contribute  to  frustrations  in  forming 

community: 

a  spirituality  of  interpersonal  relationship,  community 
imaged  as  family,  and  the  frequent  assumption  that 
mission  is  the  consequence  of  personal  and  communal 
formation.  3 

He  notes,  first,  that  people  in  our  fragmented  and 

impersonal  type  of  society  are  often  motivated  to  seek 

community  for  functions  that  are  quasi-therapeutic  and 

psychological.  Be  they  traditional  church  settings  or  more 

broadly  based  intentional  communities,  they  are  formed 

around  "an  interpersonal  spirituality"  which  is  developed 

around  a  movement  away  from  one's  sense  of  isolation  toward 

a  seemingly  more  authentic  sense  of  interior  authenticity. 
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In  this  framework,  virtue  (expressions  of  the  authentic) 
is  self-intimacy,  relationships  of  fidelity  to  brothers 
and  sisters,  trust  and  acceptance  among  loved  ones,  and 
covenant  relationship.  Skills  in  self -revelation  ('deep' 
sharing),  emotional  support,  and  affirmation  are  deeply 
valued.  4 

Communities  thus  concentrated  tend  to  become  "gatherings  of 

the  like-minded,  operating  only  in  the  private  realm  of 

interpersonal  relations."  5 

This  leads,  second,  to  the  strong  inclination  to  define 

community  as  "family,  or  intimate  circle  of 

friends ... .highly  idealized,  leaving  out  the  negative  and 

stressful  aspects  of  real  relationships."  It  is  therefore 

expected  to  be  supportive,  caring  and  a  source  of 
healing  for  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  more  formal 
environments  which  are  part  of  normal  living. . . .The 
ideal  of  harmony  tends  to  screen  out  areas  of  difference 
in  order  to  safeguard  affective  unity ... .Communal 
decision-making  will  be  avoided  because  it  surfaces 
difference  of  taste  or  value.  Leadership  will  be  rotated 
to  avoid  authority  and  rules  will  be  suspect  as 
unloving. . . .Mission  will  be  reduced  to  interpersonal 
kindness.  6 

Thirdly,  with  such  energies  committed  to  these  patterns 

of  community,  the  common  and  unexamined  assumption  is  made 

"that  mission  is  the  consequence  of  personal  and  communal 

development."  By  "mission"  Milan  appears  to  accept  the 

meaning  with  which  I  use  the  term:  activity  devoted  to 

reaching  across  one's  own  boundaries  to  be  with,  learn  from 

and  serve  others  who  are  different.  Milan  contends  that  in 

our  common  practice  there  is  an 

unquestioned  assumption  that  spiritual  and  communal 
formation  eventually  will  spill  over  into  mission.  Or, 
put  in  a  different  way,  spiritual  and  communal  formation 
is  a  prerequisite  for  real  mission.  7 
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Represented  graphically,  the  "conventional"  pattern 

with  which  we  are  most  familiar  appears  as  follows: 

Conventional  orientations 

Spiritual  formation  =====  Community  =====  Mission  (as  fruit 
(self -transcendence      (as  familial)      of  spiritual  and 
expressed  in  covenant  communal  formation) 

relationship) 

Reviewing  the  histories  of  many  attempts  at  forming 

community  by  people  in  cultures  of  privatized  abundance, 

including  genuine  efforts  in  churches,  Milan  states  the 

obvious:  that  such  groups  tend  not  to  seek  a  role  in  serving 

or  changing  situations  beyond  themselves.  He  therefore 

proposes  that  the  process  of  defining  and  gathering 

community  be  reversed,  that  community  be  defined  as  intended 

for  action  in  the  world,  or,  to  use  his  word,  that  community 

be  comprehended  not  as  an  end  in  itself  but  as  "a  bridge." 

Community  is  an  intermediate  social  form  which  has  the 
characteristics  of  both  primary  social  groups  (family, 
friendship  circles)  as  well  as  secondary  groups  (formal 
organizations  and  bureaucracy) .  Intermediate  groups  are 
the  bridges  between  the  private  world  of  warm,  holistic 
relationships  and  the  public  world  of  social 
institution. ...  Intermediate  groups  value  both  quality 
relationships  within  the  group  and  movement  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  clear  goals  beyond  the  group.  9 

The  starting  point,  therefore,  for  organizing  ourselves 

for  life  in  community  is  not  simply  an  assessment  of  our 

personal  needs.  It  is  an  urgency  about  something  outside  of 

us.   We  are  attracted  to  a  call  to  be  involved  in  activity 

beyond  ourselves  because  we  somehow  recognize  that  we  will 

simultaneously  grow  in  the  experience  of  doing  such  action. 
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Communal  formation  is  formation  for.... life  and  action 
in  the  world.  And  the  starting  point  of  formation  is 
mission,  not  spirituality  or  community. ...  In  a  word, 
community  and  spirituality  may  be  regarded  as  the  fruit 
of  mission,  not  the  other  way  around. ...  Formation  must 
assist  persons  to  move  beyond  merely  feeling  their  need 
to  perceiving  the  causes  of  their  need  in  the  larger 
sociocultural  world.  Personal  biography  and  social 
history  meet  in  the  inner  needs  of  persons.  10 

Graphically,  this  reversed  order  appears: 

Alternative  orientations 

Mission  •^  ============>  Community  ■<==  ===>  Spirituality 

(As  starting  point:     (As  bridge  to   (self -transcendence 
conversion  of  personal   public  world)      expressed  in 
need  into  public  mission)  genuine  action)  1]- 

Milan  recalls  an  early  definition  of  what  C.  Wright 
Mills  calls  "the  sociological  imagination."  This  is  "a 
quality  of  mind"  that  links  together  "an  understanding  of 
the  intimate  relations  of  the  inner  self  and  the  larger 
social  realities."  12  As  we  ponder  the  search  for  community 
in  our  North  American  context,  the  intriguing  preoccupation 
becomes  how  to  develop  formation  processes  which  convert 
private  need  into  public  mission.  For  example:  "If  our  need 
is  for  "community,"  we  might  ask,  'what  is  going  on  out 
there  that  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  seek  community  in 
here?*"  13 

For  the  women  in  Barrio  Cuba  the  newly  forming 
communities  were  indeed  bridges  between  personal 
predicaments  and  the  greater  systems  which  caused  their 
suffering.  They  gave  "less  attention  to  large  ethical  and 
political  theories  about  power  and  more  attention  to  the 
capillaries  and  daily  practices  of  power."  14  Quite  soon 
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they  would  be  describing  their  involvements  in  terms  of 
justice  for  their  children  and  the  entire  society.  From  the 
microcosmic  to  the  macrocosmic  and  back  again,  they  were 
working  on  the  fundamental  questions  of  power,  solidarity 
and  compassion. 

I  ponder  the  mythology  about  "community"  as  the  word  is 
used  in  popular  discourse  in  the  United  States.  Public 
figures  address  "the  national  community,"  or  "the  local 
community."  A  volunteer  organization  appeals  to  its 
constituents  as  "a  community  of  concern."  A  church  describes 
itself  as  "a  faith  community."  Commentary  about  urban 
growth,  suburbs  and  shopping  malls  bemoan  "the  disappearance 
of  community"  or  "the  lack  of  community."  Community  is 
assumed  to  cover  many  functions  having  to  do  with  common 
identities,  common  needs,  common  culture  and  even  common 
living  spaces.  We  are  still  witnessing  the  textbook 
definition  of  the  United  States  as  "melting  pot."  This  is  an 
image:  purposeful  historical  progress  toward  fulfilling  the 
founders'  vision  in  which  diversities,  struggles,  and 
accomplishments  will  produce  a  national  character  and  ethos. 

As  there  is  greater  awareness  of  the  intentional 
omissions  and  distortions  of  simplistic  versions  of  history, 
we  recognize  that  a  single  national  community  does  not 
exist.  Most  generalizations  do  not  adequately  represent  the 
experience  of  women.  Furthermore,  the  stories  of  such  groups 
as  Native  Americans,  African  Americans,  Hispanic  Americans, 
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Latinos,  Asian  Americans,  Jews,  Muslims,  and  gay  and  lesbian 
persons,  to  name  just  a  few,  belie  the  myth  of  a  single 
national  "melting  pot"  community.  Women  experience  double  or 
triple  jeopardy,  since  they  belong  to  all  of  these  groups 
and  are  those  put  at  most  direct  risk  by  poverty. 

We  are  becoming  conscious  of  the  methods  by  which 
symbols,  icons,  and  slogans  are  employed  to  maintain  a  sense 
of  our  having  something  in  common.  General  notions  of 
democratic  constitutional  traditions  are  taught  by  our 
schooling  systems.  Some  elements  of  our  legal  systems  and 
many  habitual  practices  inherent  to  our  economic  and 
information  systems  breed  an  illusion  of  togetherness.  By 
manipulation  of  a  kind  of  "consumer  consensus"  the  mass 
media  seduce  us  into  carrying  some  identity  in  and  therefore 
performing  some  role  in  a  "national  community."  15 

But,  in  a  deep  visceral  reaction,  even  when  we  give  in 
to  the  seduction  we  know  that  authentic  human  community  is 
missing  from  this  spectacle.  We  know  that  it  is  incomplete, 
and  we  want  to  resist  being  formed  by  the  mass  culture.  At 
least  we  try  to  form  authentic  selfhood  as  we  struggle  for  a 
clearer  consciousness  about  it.  We  are  haunted  by  the  larger 
questions  of  suffering,  injustice,  and  oppression. 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  some  form  of  Milan's 
description  of  the  bridging  community  formation  would  be 
appealing,  since  it  conceivably  offers  a  way  to  find 
meaningful  support  with  others  while  serving  social  goals. 
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It  is  costly,  however,  because  honest  and  truthful 

discernment  of  human  suffering,  poverty,  violence,  and  other 

crises  challenge  the  security  of  one's  social  location, 

opening  for  analysis  such  fundamentals  as  our  attachments  to 

class,  race  and  gender  biases. 

Several  easy  ways  out  are  receiving  great  media 

attention.  The  "Communitarianism"  endorsed  by  such  liberal 

politicians  as  Bill  Clinton  and  Al  Gore,  for  example,  claims 

to  counterbalance  the  far  right  in  American  politics.  This 

movement's  official  platform  was  co-authored  by  Amitai 

Etzioni,  professor  of  social  policy  at  George  Washington 

University  and  former  White  House  adviser,  and  Mary  Ann 

Glendon,  professor  of  law  at  Harvard  University.  A  major 

lament  of  this  perspective  is  the  loss  of  traditional 

communities  during  the  past  century,  and  they  support  the 

building  of  new  communities  wherever  they  can  emerge  in 

nontraditional  ways.  In  the  words  of  Etzioni, 

What  we  need  now  are  communites  that  balance  both 
diversity  and  unity. . . .We  need  to  strengthen  the 
communitarian  elements  in  the  urban  and  suburban 
centers,  to  provide  social  bonds  that  sustain  the  moral 
voice,  but  at  the  same  time  avoid  tight  networks  that 
suppress  pluralism  and  dissent ... .We  need  communities  in 
which  people  have  choices  and  readily  accomodate 
divergent  subcommunities  but  still  maintain  common 
bonds.  16 

These  are  attractive  phrases.  Unfortunately,  a  basic  grass- 
roots methodology  is  not  offered.  Instead  of  offering 
concrete  proposals  for  building  up  community,  communitarians 
repeat  a  call  to  return  to  traditional  family  values  and 
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patterns  of  moral  conformity  as  the  basis  for  creating  "new 

community."  Though  Etzioni  does  acknowledge  the 

problematical  history  of  regional  biases  and  past  social 

oppression,  he  expresses  a  hope  that  these  smaller,  narrower 

environments  can  be  balanced  and  broadened  by  a  some  future 

"national  consensus." 

The  communitarian  platform  is  a  comprehensive  call  to 

moral  responsibility  with  great  emphasis  on  the  family, 

neighborhood  schools,  ethnic  diversity  and  democratic 

process.  It  acknowledges  the  increasing  complexity  of 

American  society,  deplores  poverty  and  opposes  the 

oppression  of  women.  It  calls  for  high  standards  of  human 

rights  and  free  speech. 

We  are  a  social  movement  aiming  at  shoring  up  the  moral, 
social,  and  political  environment.  Part  change  of  heart, 
part  renewal  of  social  bonds,  part  reform  of  public 
life.... It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  just  because  we 
desire  to  be  free  from  governmental  controls  we  should 
also  be  free  from  responsibilities  to  the  commons, 

17 

indifferent  to  the  community.  ±l 
Etzioni  repeatedly  denies  that  his  positions  lead  to  a 
majoritarian  perspective,  one  in  which  individual  rights  are 
curtailed  when  there  is  reasonable  interest  in  doing  so  for 
the  sake  of  the  majority.  Nonetheless,  there  is  a  militant 
commitment  to  "discouraging"  certain  "social  ills."  Divorce, 
for  example,  is  singled  out  as  such  a  negative  factor  which 
should  be  attacked,  if  not  through  legislation,  certainly  by 
community  moral  fervor. 
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There  is  no  economic  analysis  whatever.  Liberal 

generalities  favoring  charities  and  welfare  are  abundant, 

but  there  is  no  questioning  of  the  free  market  economy's 

role  in  the  fragmentation  of  the  community  spirit  it  seeks 

to  save.  As  a  critic  observes,  even  though  Etzioni  does 

admit  to  the  importance  of  economic  contexts,  he  avoids 

dealing  with  them. 

He  correctly  points  out  that,  under  current  law, 
corporations  have  unlimited  power  to  open,  close,  expand 
or  contract  their  local  operations.  As  a  result, 
communities  have  been  devastated  by  factory  closings, 
which  leave  in  their  wake  massive  unemployment,  erosion 
of  small  businesses,  reduced  tax  revenues  and  bleak 
futures  for  succeeding  generations.  Yet,  having 
identified  one  of  the  major  problems  facing  communities 
today,  the  communitarians  refuse  to  pursue  their  own 
logic  where  it  would  lead.... Any  remedy  in  this  area 
would  have  to  involve  restrictions  on  corporate 
power ... .Thus ,  corporate  power  goes  unchallenged,  while 
all  the  weight  for  social  problems  falls  on  those  who 
press  the  cause  of  individual  rights.  18 

The  harmfulness  of  such  generalities  and  moral 
platitudes  lies  in  their  masking  the  realities  in  which 
people  suffer  discrimination.  As  bigotry,  racism,  and  sexism 
all  flourish,  oppressions  go  unnoticed.  They  refuse  to 
analyze  the  systemic  roots  of  poverty. 

Yet,  such  general  rhetoric  constantly  flavors 
discussions  even  in  church  settings  about  the  need  for  more 
cohesive  community  in  people's  lives.  Community  tends  to  be 
defined  from  the  outside,  as  it  were,  from  lofty  concepts  up 
above  and  from  the  past.  It  is  nostalgic;  it  has  a  ring  of 
frontier  romanticism  in  it.  Community  becomes  an  end  in 
itself,  an  objective  which,  when  reached,  is  expected  to 
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provide  comfort  and  security.  Moreover,  from  it  are  excluded 
elements  not  desired  by  the  majority. 

To  advocate  formation  of  community  as  a  bridge  between 
individual  integrity  and  social  justice  thus  becomes 
prophetic  in  nature.  To  insist  that  the  real  lived 
experience  of  unique  persons,  their  stories  and  their  needs, 
is  the  beginning  place,  i^s  formation.  That  fulfillment  comes 
through  reaching  out  to  others,  in  common  work,  and  in 
action  and  reflection  which  contribute  to  human  liberation 
in  the  greater  world.  That  is  to  ask  for  rigor  and 
discipline  and  honesty. 

I  cannot  forget  what  Paul  and  Percival  Goodman  began 
nearly  fifty  years  ago.  Innovative  Utopian  thinkers  and 
planners,  these  brothers  pitched  themselves  into  a  struggle 
to  advocate  for  post-war  America  a  truly  democratic 
community-oriented  society.  They  taught  and  described  in 
articles,  speeches  and  books,  how  people  in  every  locale  of 
the  United  States  might  build  completely  satisfying  and  just 
human  community.  Their  vision  was  to  establish  concrete 
alternatives  to  the  pronounced  tendency  of  architects  and 
city  planners  to  overlook  the  basic  needs  and  realities  of 
people. 

The  Goodmans  recalled  the  experience  in  Europe  of 
Nazism's  and  facism's  attempts  to  recondition  popular 
consciousness  architecturally,  by  erecting  monuments, 
colossal  public  buildings  and  recreational  facilities  which 
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signified  the  new  order.  They  challenged  political  and 

economic  thinking  in  the  U.S.  lest  a  version  of  the  same 

grandiosity  become  dominant  here.  And  they  acknowledged  all 

along  the  way  how  they  would  probably  be  completely  ignored. 

Since  World  War  II,  with  all  the  need  for  housing,  with 
all  the  productive  plant  to  be  put  to  new  work  and 
capital  to  invest,  the  major  innovation  in  community 
planning  in  the  United  States  has  been  the  out-of-town 
so-called  "community  center"  whose  chief  structure  is  a 
supermarket  where  Sunday  shoppers  can  avoid  blue  laws. 

A  half  century  later,  their  prophetic  insight  is  evident  in 

the  shopping  mall  culture  that  is  ubiquitous  coast-to-coast. 

Typical  American  behavior  is  to  solve  a  problem  of 
transit  congestion  by  creating  a  parallel  system  that 
builds  up  new  neighborhoods  and  redoubles  the  transit 
congestion;  but  no  effort  is  made  to  analyze  the  kinds 
and  conditions  of  work  so  that  people  commute  less.  With 
generous  intent,  Americans  clear  a  slum  area  and  rebuild 
with  large  projects  that  re-create  the  slum  more  densely 
and,  on  the  whole,  sociologically  worse,  for  now  class 
stratification  is  built  organically  into  the  plan;  but 
rarely  is  an  effort  made  to  get  people  to  improve  what 
they  have,  or  to  find  out  where  they  ought  to  move.  20 

The  Goodmans  laboriously  described  methods  for  helping 
people  conceive  for  themselves  "a  new  community"  arrangement 
through  which  "the  difference  between  production  and 
consumption"  could  be  eliminated.  21  Why  can't  most  of  our 
needs  be  met  locally,  in  the  simplest  of  arrangements 
between  food  growers  and  craftspeople  and  consumers? 

Facing  the  tangle  of  agencies  in  New  York  City,  they 
advocated  what  they  called  "a  community  approach  instead  of 
a  'houser's'  approach."  This  was  simply  a  method  of  letting 
people  organize  themselves  around  their  blocks,  their 
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apartment  buildings,  their  shops,  their  parks,  and  decide 
what  their  priorities  would  be.  "Use  the  people  of  the  block 
instead  of  other  /outside/  paid  labor.  Give  people  the  sense 
that  they  can  make  and  change  things."  22 

The  city  planning  results  foretold  by  the  Goodmans 
constitute  the  environments  in  which  we  now  live.  We  live  in 
relation  to  impersonal  shopping  malls.  Cities  are  dominated 
by  buildings  conceived  by  prize-winning  architects.  But  a 
critical  eye  sees  a  tall,  shiny  skyline,  beautiful  as  it  is, 
to  be  a  Pharaonic  monument  exalting  the  glory  of  economic 
success,  built  by  the  broken  backs  of  the  poor. 

A  major  lesson  to  be  learned  is  that  authentic  human 
community  cannot  be  produced  by  a  planning  methodology  with 
no  social  justice  interest  or  economic  analysis.  Organi- 
zations identified  with  buildings  and  property,  chief  among 
them,  churches,  easily  fall  into  the  trap  of  planning 
expertise.  There  is  almost  a  resignation  to  accepting  the 
concepts  of  outside  consultants.  Their  programs  for 
producing  "church  growth"  are  invariably  linked  to  studies 
of  staff  efficiency  and  physical  plant.  Whatever  focus  there 
might  have  been  on  forming  an  outward-looking,  serving, 
community  is  lost.  Instead,  a  homogenous,  self-protecting, 
cell  group  is  promoted.  A  brochure  announces  seminars  on 
"new  church  planting"  and  "the  revitalzation  of  existing 
congregations,"  using  "a  systems  approach."  23  Where  is 
concern  for  the  priority  of  God's  mission  to  the  world? 
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Like  the  women  of  Barrio  Cuba  in  Costa  Rica,  the 
Goodmans  in  the  United  States  turn  away  from  the  gigantic 
cultural  and  institutional  definitions  and  settle  down  with 
people  who  want  to  improve  their  own  lives  where  they  are, 
concentrating  on  their  own  situations,  as  the  definers  of 
community.  This  strikes  me  still  as  the  valid,  just, 
approach. 

A  new  generation  of  commitments  to  action  and 
reflection  models  of  community  formation  can  be  found  in  our 
culture.  The  prophetic  vision  of  the  Goodmans  yet  lives. 
There  are  even  examples  of  movements  which  use  as  their 
starting  point  a  kind  of  commitment  that  could  be  called 
"mission;"  that  is,  in  our  broad  definition,  activity 
devoted  to  reaching  across  one's  own  boundaries  to  be  with, 
learn  from  and  serve  others.  And  the  concept  of  "bridge" 
appears  in  some  of  them,  as  well. 

To  illustrate,  in  late  1993  the  popular  alternative 

journal,  Utne  Reader,  published  a  review  of  three  new  books 

on  the  subject  of  community  under  the  title,  "What,  exactly, 

is  community?"  Osha  Gray  Davidson  explains  her  desire  to 

broaden  the  use  of  the  word: 

Do  I,  living  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  ultimately  have 
stronger  ties  to  a  reader  in  upstate  New  York  who,  like 
me,  is  a  self-defined  feminist,  worships  Rachel  Carson, 
and  craves  tofu--or  to  my  crosstown  neighbor,  a  born 
again  pro-lifer  who  considers  Rush  Limbaugh  a  great 
intellect  and  describes  himself  as  a  %meat-and-potatoes 
sort  of  guy'  but  whose  attention,  like  mine,  is 
currently  focused  on  the  Iowa  River,  which,  as  I  type 
these  words,  is  12  feet  above  flood  stage  and  is 
expected  to  crest  today,  possibly  depriving  both  of  us 
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drinking  water  for  a  month?  In  short:  Which  is  more 
important,  your  worldview  or  the  view  of  the  world  from 
your  front  door?  24 

She  answers  her  own  rhetorical  question  by  reviewing  her  own 

history  of  social  involvements  during  the  1960s  and  1970s, 

which  were  seemingly  communal  but  essentially 

individualistic.  So,  she  concludes, 

Now  I  believe  that  too  many  of  us  use  the  word  community 
when  what  we  really  mean  is  friends .  A  real  community  is 
a  bigger  challenge.  We  don't  have  to  like  all  the 
members  of  our  community  but  we  do  have  to  interact  with 
them.  25 

And  she  and  others  review  books  which  present  discussions 

and  describe  various  concepts  of  activist  community 

dedicated  to  social  change,  in  large  part  in  concerns  for 

ecological  and  environmental  policy,  each  of  them  a 

fascinating  effort  to  build  communities  that  are  inclusive, 

reflective,  and  global  in  their  concern. 

A  volume  that  moves  perhaps  more  dramatically  in  the 

direction  of  modelling  social  change  is  Putting  Power  in  Its 

Place:  Create  Community  Control!,  edited  by  Judith  Plant  and 

Christopher  Plant.  This  is  a  collection  of  reports  of 

intentional  community  efforts  in  the  United  States  and 

Canada  to  save  environments,  reorder  political  structures, 

and  confront  corporate  control  of  local  resources.  It  is  one 

of  several  collections  in  "The  New  Catalyst  Bioregional 

Series,"  which  desribes  itself  as  a  process  building  upon 

the  wealth  of  experience  gained  from  people  actually 
living  and  creating  alternatives  to  global  monoculture 
in  their  many  and  diverse  ways.  It  aims  to  inspire  and 
stimulate  the  building  of  new,  ecologically  sustainable 
cultures  in  their  myriad  facets  through  presenting  a 
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broad  spectrum  of  concerns  ranging  from  how  we  view  the 
world  and  act  within  it,  through  efforts  at  restoring 
damaged  ecosystems  or  greening  the  cities,  to  the 
raising  of  a  new  and  hopeful  generation.  -6 

The  reports  reveal  more  than  conventional  activism. 
There  is  renewed  attention  to  intergenerational 
communication,  to  active  listening,  and  to  dialogue.  The 
processes  described  seek  inclusive  community  in  which 
participants  engage  in  effective  analysis  and  action  in  the 
area  or  region  of  concern,  while  receiving  nurture  as 
individuals . 

There  is  even  a  hint  of  resurgence  of  the  Goodmans' 
program.  In  a  chapter  entitled,  "A  Metamorphosis  for 
Cities,"  examples  given  for  changes  in  municipal  policies 
include:  "empower  neighborhoods,  assist  socially  responsible 
businesses  and  cooperatives,  open  the  process  of  planning 
for  sustainability ,  celebrate  life-place  vitality."  This  and 
other  concerns  would  be  promoted  and  evaluated  by  an  elected 
"Green  City  Program"  Council.  -j/ 

I  have  reflected  on  my  intense  involvement  in  the 
Barrio  Cuba  community  formation  process.  I  must  always  be 
reminded  that  the  culture  of  Latin  American  poverty  is 
unique  and  that  I  cannot  uncritically  coopt  such  concepts 
and  labels  for  more  bourgeoise  applications.  Having  put 
myself  on  notice  about  that,  I  detect  in  my  own  culture  some 
parallel  patterns.  I  learn  from  the  "capacitation"  process 
how  to  discern  key  points:  1)  the  necessity  for  honest  self- 
awareness  as  a  beginning  point,  that  which  I  call  one's  own 
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process  of  formation;  2)  the  imperative  of  active 
involvement  in  order  to  change  the  situations  of  injustice 
in  one's  life;  3)  the  joining  together  with  others  in 
communal  formation  for  the  sake  of  working  toward  a  goal  of 
public  service;  4)  and  the  naming  of  community  to  that 
bridge  which  links  one  to  inner  needs  and  outer  world 
realities.  In  all  of  it,  action-reflection,  praxis,  is  in 
motion.  All  of  us  are  drawn  together  to  support,  evaluate, 
make  new  plans,  and  act  on  them.  And  then  we  receive 
communal  feedback,  and  there  is  more  of  the  same  dynamic 
process . 

John  Milan  describes  how,  after  we  enter  into  a 
conversion  of  our  concern  about  our  own  needs  into  concern 
for  "mission,"  that  the  community  into  which  we  move  in 
order  to  carry  out  that  work  leads  us  toward  "spirituality." 
This  is  what  we  experience  on  the  worldly  side  of  the 
bridge.  It  is  "self -transcendence  expressed  in  genuine 
action."   This  is  perhaps  the  most  intriguing  test  of 
imagination  and  discernment.  We  now  focus  our  attention  upon 
what  has  been  just  out  of  eyeshot  all  along  in  this 
discussion:  the  formation  of  community  that  can  be  called 
spiritual . 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 
SPIRITUALITY 

Friday  nights  became  a  time  to  look  forward  to  in 
Barrio  Cuba.  The  children  were  excited  about  having  a 
weekend  without  school,  so  there  was  a  naturally  festive 
mood  throughout  the  afternoon.  A  large  number  of  those  who 
came  to  Hogar  Escuela  in  the  morning  group  would  come  back 
to  Hogar  Escuela  after  school  in  the  late  afternoon.  They 
would  change  into  play  clothes  and  join  the  others  in 
animated  games  of  basketball,  indoor  soccer,  jumping  rope, 
and  crafts  projects.  Due  to  growing  numbers  of  children,  the 
staff  and  volunteers  designed  special  activities  from  late 
afternoon  into  early  evening  on  Fridays.  This  included 
cooperative  games  and  exercises  with  balls  and  frisbees  that 
were  noncompetitive.  It  also  included  snacks  and  general, 
unrestricted  fooling  around. 

The  mothers,  too,  looked  forward  to  Fridays.  Some  of 
them  did  not  have  to  work  on  Saturdays,  although  the  work 
week  for  many  of  them  did  include  four  hours  on  Saturday 
morning.  There  is  sometimes  an  option  for  Costa  Rican 
workers  to  choose  to  be  free  on  Saturdays,  but  that  usually 
means  longer  week  days.  One  usually  works  a  forty-four-hour 
week,  which  requires  being  at  work  as  early  as  seven  in  the 
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morning.  Depending  on  lunch  and  other  breaks,  one  might  not 
get  off  until  six  in  the  afternoon.  Whatever  one  had,  Friday 
was  for  relaxing.  Saturday  was  lighter,  even  though  it  was 
also  time  for  washing,  cleaning,  and  shopping. 

Fridays  became  times  cherished  by  many  of  the  mothers 
and  their  children  to  end  the  week  together  at  the  same 
place.  As  enthusiasm  for  this  grew,  and  more  mothers  began 
to  linger  and  talk  and  sometimes  enter  into  activities  with 
the  children,  the  natural  next  step  was  to  have  food  at 
Hogar  Escuela  for  this  occasion.  Coffee  and  pastries  were 
arranged  by  the  school.  This  swiftly  gave  way  to  more 
elaborate  preparations  and  sharings  of  more  substantial 
meals,  potlucks  and  sometimes  all-out  parties,  true 
"fiestas."  The  school  became  a  natural  evironment  for 
everyone's  social  enjoyment  and  play.  As  the  capacitation 
programs  developed,  many  of  the  non-parent  participants 
would  come;  they,  too,  identified  with  Hogar  Escuela. 

None  of  us  can  remember  how  or  through  whom  the  idea 
first  surfaced  for  a  "culto,"  a  worship  service.  It  did  not 
come  from  one  of  the  ten  or  eleven  families  of  the 
neighborhood  who  had  had  an  earlier  relationship  with  the 
mission  congregation  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James.  The 
majority  of  them  did  not  approve  of  our  social  program  for 
the  school.  Indeed,  it  was  their  contention  that  "their 
church"  should  be  in  charge  of  the  school,  to  run  it  as  a 
religious  program.  Fortunately,  the  Bishop  approved  of  the 
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pastoral  team's  work  and  did  not  entertain  the  complaints  of 
the  parties  whose  main  interest  was  grinding  axes  from  the 
past  and  getting  control  of  the  institution.  (One  or  two  of 
them  had  once  had  jobs  in  Hogar  Escuela;  thus,  their 
interest  in  it  was  not  without  ulterior  motive.) 
Unfortunately,  it  was  with  them  that  the  Bishop  still 
expected  me  to  work  in  the  revival  of  a  traditional 
congregational  ministry  on  Sundays. 

The  idea  of  an  evening  celebration  came  from  those 
lingering,  playing,  eating,  and  socializing  folks  who 
enjoyed  festive  moments  with  each  other  on  Friday  nights.  In 
terms  of  church  affiliation,  the  majority  of  them  were  Roman 
Catholics,  but  a  very  high  number,  perhaps  as  high  as  thirty 
percent,  were  active  in  "evangelical"  churches,  as  different 
from  each  other  as  Methodist  and  Pentecostal.  No  matter. 
They  wanted  to  do  something  in  the  chapel.  The  common 
expression  was,  "to  give  thanks." 

The  pastoral  team  did  not  hesitate  for  one  second.  Sara 
Patricia  (inactive  and  alienated  Roman  Catholic)  and 
Humberto  took  up  the  idea  instantly.  Joining  them  was  team 
member  Jose  Alberto  Quinonez,  a  Guatemalan  political  exile, 
a  Presbyterian  layman  with  M.Div.  level  training  in 
seminary,  a  children's  human  rights  advocate  with  UNICEF.   I 
had  little  to  do,  for  here  was  as  rich  an  opportunity  as  one 
could  hope  for  for  clergy  authority  to  stay  out  of  the 
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people's  way.  I  certainly  did  participate.  And,  when  asked, 
I  did  join  the  worship  team. 

In  general,  the  services  were  brief,  thirty  minutes, 
and  happy.  The  chapel  was  arranged  in  a  circle,  the  altar 
with  lighted  candles  at  one  side.  Most  of  the  children  and 
adults  participated,  sometimes  as  many  as  a  hundred  people 
packing  themselves  onto  the  benches,  chairs,  and  floor. 
There  was  lots  of  noise  and  talking  and  rustling  around. 

It  was  a  simply  structured  service  largely  of  singing 
and  praying.  For  the  singing  there  was  a  wealth  of  songs 
commonly  shared  by  liberation  faith  communities,  which 
almost  everyone  knew,  and  sometimes  we  sang  some  of  the  old 
devotional  favorites.  For  the  praying,  many  people  were 
eloquent  in  offering  extemporaneous  thanks  and  petitions  for 
strength,  courage,  material  necessities,  healing,  and  hope. 
Sometimes,  scripture  was  read  and  commented  upon  by  a  member 
of  the  team.  Then  everyone  was  invited  to  add  reflections 
from  their  experience.  We  did  not  use  leaflets  or  books, 
although  there  were  plenty  of  Bibles  in  the  chapel  for  those 
who  wanted  to  follow  the  readings. 

From  time  to  time  Francisco  Barrientos  would  take  a 
formal  role  in  the  service.  He  was  the  director  of  Hogar 
Escuela,  a  retired  elementary  school  principal  and  a 
recently-confirmed  Episcopalian.  He  enjoyed  using  the 
worship  context  for  honoring  the  children's  accomplishments. 
Some  of  the  children's  written  works  from  school  were  read 
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by  them.  Their  art  work  was  displayed  in  the  chapel  and 
descriptions  of  it  shared.  There  was  often  singing  and 
dancing  by  the  children.  They  were  always  treated  as  full 
members  of  the  community. 

And  then  there  were  a  few  occasions  when  everyone 
wanted  "la  misa,"  the  mass.  I  had  been  striving  to  demystify 
eucharistic  worship  in  gatherings  of  the  pastoral  team.  For 
the  non-Romans  this  was  not  difficult,  but  for  people  from 
Roman  Catholic  formation,  this  was  more  problematical.  After 
much  discussion,  we  decided  not  to  call  it  "la  misa."  Its 
meaning  was  not  to  be  limited  to  Christ's  body  dispensed  by 
a  priest.  It  was  also  to  be  a  sign  of  Christ's  presence  in 
the  happy  eating  and  celebration  that  happened  in  Hogar 
Escuela  on  Friday  nights,  and  then  the  life  of  each  of  us  in 
our  homes.  It  was,  therefore,  "la  cena,"  the  supper  meal. 
The  women's  struggles,  the  children's  protection  and 
support,  the  many  different  agonies  and  accomplishments  that 
people  were  feeling  were  there  at  the  table  to  be 
transformed  from  within  as  the  outward  signs  were  raised  up. 

For  Friday  evening  Eucharists  we  did  not  use 
prayerbooks,  and  we  kept  the  language  informal,  simple  and 
bold  in  its  direct  correspondence  to  people's  concrete 
experiences.  As  a  result,  those  Eucharists  felt  to  me  to  be 
like  true  con-celebrations :  people  and  priest  were  one  and 
the  same  in  power,  authority,  and  blessing.  The  prayers  were 
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from  the  heart.  The  happiness  was  genuine.  Christ  was  there 
without  question  and  in  so  many  ways  embodied  in  the  people. 

The  whole  Friday  thing,  beginning  with  the  children's 
program  in  the  afternoon,  the  arrival  of  the  mothers  and 
others,  increasingly  to  include  some  fathers  and  partners, 
the  fiesta,  and  the  worship,  came  to  be  a  more  or  less 
regular  activity.  Much  depended  on  the  public  school 
schedules,  the  work  schedules,  national  holidays,  and 
whether  it  was  rain  season  (mid-May  through  mid-December)  or 
dry  (the  other  half  of  the  year) . 

This  gathering  on  Fridays  had  features  of  becoming  an 
ecclesial  community.  It  was  a  sign  of  lives  experiencing  new 
power  from  within,  a  manifestation  of  hope  being  embodied  in 
situations.  It  was  "of"  the  church,  for  it  derived  out  of 
various  understandings  of  Christian  traditions  and 
scriptural  interpretations.  It  observed  sacramental  forms  of 
public  prayer  and  sacred  symbol.  It  gathered  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Baptism  was  the  common  sign  of  everyone's 
membership  in  it.  But  it  was  not  bound  by  any  single 
denominational  tradition.  Overall,  it  was  defined  by  the 
people's  needs  and  experiences  rather  than  defined  by 
ecclesiastical  authority.  During  my  three  years  there,  we 
celebrated  the  baptisms  of  two  babies,  and  the  marriage  of 
one  of  the  parent  couples.  If  ever  people  were  being 
welcomed  into  a  "household,"  these  children  were.  If  ever 
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community  witnesses  sanctified  people's  vows,  this  couple 
received  them. 

No  doubt,  my  participation  as  presider  provided  a 
validation  for  it.  Someone  once  said  to  me  in  the  most 
colloquial  form  of  Spanish  which  combines  genuine  respect 
with  warm  teasing  humor:  "Padre,  we're  lucky  to  have  you 
around.  We  can  drag  you  out  whenever  we  have  to  have  a 
priest  for  something."  We  were  functioning  with  the 
Episcopal  Bishop's  approval  and  I  was  perceived  as  his 
representative.  All  services  and  sacraments  were  entered 
into  the  parish  register  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James. 

There  is  also  no  doubt  that  in  the  people's  eyes  an 
American  male  priest  was  vested  with  authority  and  power. 
But  it  was  equally  well  known  by  all  that  the  pastoral  team 
was  the  motor  that  drove  the  project,  not  the  priest.  "Poco 
a  poco,"  little  by  little,  the  significance  of  that  was 
being  comprehended  by  the  many  participants.  They  felt  that 
the  pastoral  team  represented  them.  Every  few  months,  some 
of  its  membership  would  rotate  off  or  on  in  community 
meetings  called  for  this  purpose.  Therefore,  in  the 
capacitation  projects,  in  the  school  with  their  children, 
and  in  their  new  sense  of  self  in  their  homes,  they  were 
exercising  their  own  power  to  make  key  decisions  about  their 
own  destinies.  This  was  true  even,  and  especially,  when  it 
came  to  the  way  they  prayed  and  celebrated. 
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The  Roman  Catholic  people  knew  that  if  they  had  asked, 
they  would  not  have  received  approval  from  their  parish 
priests  to  participate,  so  they  decided  simply  to  never 
bring  it  up  to  them.  They  had  faith  in  the  fundamental  truth 
of  those  celebrations,  and  they  believed  that  the  community 
struggles  were  receiving  divine  blessing.  Why  spoil  such  a 
good  thing  by  asking  permission? 

In  the  evangelicals  there  was  a  strong  Protestant 
attachment  to  the  "priesthood  of  all  believers."  My 
functioning  as  a  member  of  the  pastoral  team,  and  therefore 
working  as  a  servant  of  the  community,  was  comfortable  for 
them.  Their  surprise  was  greatest  as  they  realized  how 
connected  it  all  was  to  "secular"  things;  piety  and  social 
struggle  do  not  often  mix  in  Pentecostalist  understanding. 
But  it  somehow  felt  right  to  do  so  on  Friday  nights. 

To  call  this  development  the  formation  of  ecclesial 
community,  however,  begs  another  question.  Is  "ecclesial" 
the  equivalent  of  "spiritual"?  It  is  not  my  ambition  to  put 
forth  a  complete  definition  of  "spiritual"  in  this 
discussion.  It  is  folly  to  attempt  any  definition  of  the 
Spirit  anyway.  Or  breath,  or  wind,  for  that  matter. 
Therefore,  I  narrow  my  point  of  view  to  where  I  call 
"spiritual"  that  action  which  is  prompted  by  gratitude, 
love,  and  compassion.  I  am  saying,  also,  that  our  only  way 
of  having  confidence  about  what  this  is  in  our  lives  is 
through  the  discernment  we  gain  by  relationship  to  some  type 
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of  community.  So,  yes,  at  that   time  in  Barrio  Cuba,  a 
major,  fruitful  available  opportunity  for  forming 
"spiritual"  life  was  "ecclesial."  It  was  communal  action 
with  others  who  express  their  gratitude  and  compassion 
through  an  adaptation  of  Christian  patterns  and  in  some 
relationship  to  the  traditional  church. 

Are  there  not  many  non-Christian  spiritual  paths  with 
validity,  experience,  and  possibility  equal  to  or  superior 
to  those  offered  by  Christian  groups?  I  experience  with 
certainty  that  there  are,  and  I  am  drawn  to  most  of  them. 
Many  of  the  meditation  practices  of  Buddhism,  Hinduism,  and 
Taoism  are  deep  within  my  own  ongoing  spiritual  formation.  I 
am  now  receiving  new  insight  from  Islamic  and  Native 
American  ways.  I  have  a  growing  belief  that  Judaism's 
distinct  spirituality  might  well  pre-empt  much  of  what  I 
have  acquired  through  many  years  in  the  Christian  church. 
Thus,  the  splendor  of  universal  spirituality  that  radiates 
throughout  the  human  family's  religious  pluralism  very  much 
pertains  to  my  understanding  of  the  word,  "spiritual."  1 

In  this  discussion,  however,  I  am  limiting  my  use  of 
the  concept  of  spirituality  to  refer  to  church-related 
experience.  It  is  finding  how  to  act  in  gratitude,  love,  and 
compassion  in  community  that  is  related  to  some  of  the 
Christian  history  and  its  resources  of  myth  and  symbol. 
There  are  stories,  songs,  and  courageous  witnesses  there 
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that  are  available  to  us  for  adaptation.  This  is  a  way  to 
experience  God  at  work  in  us  and  in  the  world  beyond  us. 

Above  I  mentioned  that  the  communities  in  formation  in 
the  Barrio  Cuba  capacitation  projects  were  not  yet  becoming 
ecclesial  base  communities  but  that  I  believed  the  pastoral 
team  itself  to  be  in  the  process  of  becoming  one.  I  now 
clarify  this  perception.  The  formation  of  spiritual 
community,  as  I  am  attempting  to  define  it  in  this 
discussion,  begins  with  the  reflection  and  decision  of  some 
persons  to  act  out  roles  of  leadership.  Not  everything  is 
left  to  chance  or  free-floating  chaos. 

In  addition  to  the  program  planning  details  which 
initially  dominated  the  pastoral  team's  agenda,  a  distinct 
element  of  many  of  our  gatherings  was  prayer  and 
contemplation.  As  individuals,  we  knew  that  this  was  not 
just  another  committee.  It  was  a  purposeful  activity 
dedicated  to  a  cause:  justice  for  the  women  of  Barrio  Cuba. 
It  also  had  accepted  a  sacred  responsibility.  As  members,  we 
opened  up  deeply  with  each  other  and  we  learned  how  to 
accompany  each  other  in  caring,  firm,  and  honest 
relationships.  That  was  our  ongoing  mutual  formation 
process.  And  we  carried  with  us,  also,  the  sense  of  the 
ecclesial.  We  journeyed  in  a  way  that  we  felt  was  being 
"church."  We  engaged  in  spiritual  action.  We  made 
examinations  of  biblical  texts  that  sometimes  were  deeply 
personal  and  often  cuttingly  political  and  prophetic.  We  sat 
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with  each  other  in  sessions  of  profound  silence  and  prayer, 
spoken  and  unspoken. 

The  working  women  on  the  team  were  the  most  unfamiliar 
with  this  formation  process.  Sara  Patricia  and  Humberto,  who 
guided  us  most  frequently,  instinctively  knew  the 
appropriate  pace  and  style.  But  within  the  group  there  was 
no  hierarchy  based  on  expert  knowledge.  Together,  we  learned 
how  to  wait,  to  be  with  each  other  patiently,  clarifying  and 
accepting  each  others'  questions,  reservations,  and 
disagreements.  We  reached  an  agreement  to  treat  biblical 
texts  with  great  suspicion,  even  as  we  were  searching  for 
insight.  There  was  a  healthy  ability  to  question  traditional 
teachings.  We  learned  how  to  critique  patriarchal  bias  in 
the  depiction  of  women  and  men,  power  and  privilege, 
domination  and  subjugation.  We  exercised  our  imagination  to 
debunk  images  of  a  capricious,  punitive  Father-God  and 
experience  other  forms  of  the  One  who  is  Wisdom,  who 
quickens  from  within,  and  who  advocates  the  cause  of  the 
poor.  We  dared  to  validate  or  reject  texts  and  theological 
concepts  on  the  basis  of  our  contemporary  experience  and  to 
pursue  the  ethical  urgency  of  human  emancipation  as  the 
Bible's  central  passionate  message.  We  saw  our  own 
histories,  the  history  of  our  people,  and  the  struggles  of 
all  of  life  on  our  planet  as  one  arena  for  divine  saving 
action. 
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Jose  Alberto  offered  a  unique  and  fundamental  guidance 
for  our  prayer.  In  him  I  felt  an  unusual  profundity  in 
sensing  just  when  we  should  put  everything  aside  and 
concentrate  on  meditation.  He  could  lead  us  into  periods  of 
silent  waiting,  with  few  words,  offering  up  perplexing 
problems  without  expecting  immediate  answers,  but 
nonetheless  expecting  something  more  lasting,  a  strength,  a 
trust.  In  those  silences  together,  there  was  Presence.  I 
looked  at  his  tranquil  face  and  thought  to  myself,  "Could  it 
be  your  Mayan  roots  that  are  feeding  us  in  this  way?" 

In  the  central  square  of  Chichicastenango ,  Guatemala, 
the  sixteenth-century  white-stuccoed  Church  of  St.  Thomas 
reveals  to  all  who  can  see  them  the  ancient  roots  of  Mayan 
spirituality.  On  the  landing  at  the  church's  entrance  an 
altar  is  maintained.  Offerings  of  incense,  the  ancient 
"copal,"  are  presented  all  through  the  day  and  night, 
properly  administered  by  special  holy  people.  Another  altar 
of  the  same  style  is  maintained  inside  the  church  in  the 
center  of  the  nave. 

All  around  the  town,  one  sees  mention  of  "El  Mosh"  in 
the  name  of  a  restaurant  or  a  store.  I  once  asked  someone 
what  this  means  and  I  received  the  answer,  "Oh,  El  Mosh  is 
the  name  of  ones  who  are  in  the  evening  sky  at  planting 
season.  You  know  the  white  church  over  there  on  the  square? 
Well,  the  Spanish  call  it  St.  Thomas,  but  sometimes  we  are 
really  speaking  to  El  Mosh." 
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Francisco  Ximenez,  a  Franciscan  priest  at  St.  Thomas 
Church  in  the  early  eighteenth  century,  learned  the  Quiche 
Mayan  language.  In  1701  he  found  a  manuscript  written  in  an 
alphabetic  interpretation  of  ancient  Quiche  hieroglyphs, 
reportedly  put  down  by  Quiche  lords  two  centuries  earlier. 
He  spent  three  years  deciphering  these  myths  and  sacred 
stories  of  a  people  who  had  lived  in  the  highlands  of 
Guatemala  for  as  long  as  a  thousand  years  before  the  Spanish 
arrived.  This  led  to  his  collaboration  with  knowledgeable 
people  of  his  day  in  making  a  translation  into  Spanish.  The 
wider  world  could  then  receive  the  Popol  Vuh,  a  rich,  poetic 
vision  of  creation  and  the  ways  of  life  between  gods  and 
humans .  ^ 

To  this  day,  as  the  Christian  rites  are  practiced  in  a 
church  such  as  St.  Thomas,  the  people  know  with  certainty 
that  their  dutiful  and  thankful  offering  of  the  fragrant 
incense  smoke  at  their  other  altars  is  their  true  prayer  to 
the  divine  council.  I  am  led  to  reflect  on  this  as  I  am  led 
in  prayer  by  Jose  Alberto,  for  he  comes  from  that  region  of 
Guatemala.  3 

What  other  spiritual  roots  have  been  ignored,  buried, 
or  neglected  in  my  other  companions  on  that  pastoral  team? 
One  of  them  knew  that  he  had  Jewish  blood  from  the  time  of 
Columbus,  whose  ships  occasionally  gave  opportunity  for 
escape  after  the  expulsion  of  Jews  from  Spain  in  1492.  There 
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were  other  Central  American  indigenous  peoples  with  me, 
also.  I  shall  never  cease  wondering  about  them. 

I  believe  that  the  months  of  forming  in  this  manner 
made  it  possible  for  the  visions  to  arise  which  could  then 
be  put  into  concrete  responses  to  the  barrio:  the 
capacitation  program,  with  its  several  different  projects, 
and  the  Friday  evening  community  of  celebration. 
Paraphrasing  John  Milan's  synopsis,  we  gathered  for  a 
purpose,  which  was  working  on  the  problems  facing  the 
barrio's  women.  Our  personal  stories  and  needs  were  shared 
as  we  joined  together  in  the  analysis  and  definition  of  our 
mission.  Then,  putting  the  project  into  motion  fleshed  out 
our  community.  The  action  itself  lifted  us  all  up  in  new 
strength,  "transcendence."  The  pastoral  team  was  our 
immediate  community,  functioning  as  "bridge"  between  our  own 
inner  formations  and  our  commitment  to  the  greater  world.  To 
be  "pastoral,"  to  guide  and  shepherd,  was  to  accompany  the 
people  for  whom  we  were  responsible.  The  pastoral  team  was 
an  ecclesial  community  because  it  identified  itself  first 
and  foremost  not  with  the  conventional  church,  but  with  its 
own  experience  of  church  as  a  Christian  community  of 
liberation.  All  of  this  was  empowered  through  its  life  in 
prayer  and  contemplation. 

Milan  himself  calls  it  a  "spirituality  of  action."  As 
though  he  were  fashioning  a  North  American  ecclesial 
expression  out  of  Paolo  Freire's  description  of  authentic 
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action,  Milan  captures  a  central  dynamic  in  our  pastoral 

team's  methodology. 

Using  action  rather  than  relationship  as  the  focal 
symbol  for  the  spiritual  life,  we  may  be  able  to  broaden 
the  influence  of  spirituality,  providing  a  more 
congenial  framework  for  both  relationship  and 
mission. .. .The  task  of  spirituality ...  is  to  distinguish 
genuine  action  from  the  refusal  or  evasion  of  action. 
Authentic  action  is  action  which  is  free  of  illusion  or 
addiction....  Further,  it  will  be  distinguished  from 
instrumental  activism  by  its  rhythm  of  receptivity  and 
response.  It  will  be  contemplative  action  without 
falling  into  a  false  dichotomy  between  contemplation  and 
action. .. .The  range  of  daily  decisions  and  actions, 
those  oriented  toward  persons  (relationship)  and  tasks 
(mission) ,  can  find  spiritual  meaning  in  this 
framework. .. /which/includes  all  human  transactions.  4 

Relationships  are  not  being  devalued  here.  Personal 
relationships  are  seen  as  empowering  us  for  relationship 
with  a  larger  community  of  purposeful  action.  Milan's  effort 
is  for  spirituality  to  find  expression  as  community  action 
rather  than  only  the  withdrawn,  privatized  piety  sometimes 
called  "spirituality"  that  typifies  the  dominant 
conventional  religion.  Like  formation  itself,  spirituality 
is  a  communal  process. 

It  is  the  question  of  spirituality  that  now  brings  me 
back  to  my  own  culture.  I  ask  myself  the  inevitable 
question:  where  is  my  spiritual  community  formation 
experience?  Where  is  some  type,  version  or  similiarly- 
defined  pastoral  team  here  in  the  United  States?  That  is,  do 
I  have  the  possibility  of  such  an  experience  in  this 
culture? 
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I  ponder  my  work  over  two  and  a  half  years  as  a  half- 
time  priest  in  charge  of  a  small  parish  north  of  Boston  in 
the  town  of  Stoneham.  How  I  would  like  to  find  a  way  in  this 
congregation  for  there  to  be  a  formation  process  and  for  an 
an  ecclesial  community  to  grow.  In  our  limited  time  together 
the  most  I  should  expect  is  my  learning  some  pieces  of  a  new 
context ,  and  as  that  moves  along  at  whatever  natural  pace  it 
requires,  perhaps  I  can  share  where  I  am  in  my  own 
formation.  It  ijs  my  calling  to  be  here  fully  now  in  this 
other,  northern  place,  which,  in  some  ways,  is  as  different 
from  my  personal  experience  as  was  Barrio  Cuba. 

My  preoccupation  with  spirituality  leads  me  to  see  what 
I  think  are  some  of  the  challenges  and  obstacles. 
Spirituality  is  something  that  people  believe  in  and  think 
they  understand.  Formation  and  community  are  either  too 
obscure  or  too  nebulous  to  find  instant  comprehension,  even 
in  the  church.  Most  of  us  feel  comfortable  talking  about 
spirituality;  it's  very  close  to  God,  we  believe. 

Since  spirituality  is  so  integrally  related  to  the 
formation  of  community,  however,  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
community,  or  lack  of  commitment  to  community,  that  prevent 
us  from  developing  meaningful  patterns  of  spiritual  life. 
Unlike  the  daily  sense  of  people  in  Barrio  Cuba,  there  is 
not  a  sense  of  crisis  through  struggling  to  survive  in 
Stoneham' s  shopping  mall  culture.  Those  who  have  lived 
through  forty  years  or  more  of  changes  here  feel  sad, 
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threatened  or  angry  over  the  increase  in  crime,  the 
disintegration  or  dispersion  of  nuclear  families,  the 
buildup  of  condominiums  and  the  influx  of 

commuters/strangers,  and  the  stresses  and  pressures  of  the 
changes.  But  it  is  assumed  that  we  all  have  to  work  out 
existence  in  our  private  homes  where  our  independent  pride 
and  fear  of  change  usually  override  cooperation  with 
neighbor  and  community-wide  concern. 

Since  there  is  no  sense  of  deep  crisis  in  human  life 
all  around  us,  there  is  not  yet  sensed  in  the  church  a  clear 
call  to  mission,  a  motivation  to  act  in  the  world  out  of 
urgent  gratitude,  love,  and  compassion.  Some  charity,  yes, 
sharing  with  less  fortunate  than  we.  That  is  genuine.  But 
whereas  in  Barrio  Cuba  there  is  a  unified  culture  of  poverty 
out  of  which  people  are  motivated  to  act,  in  Stoneham  there 
is  a  fragmented  culture  of  abundance  out  of  which  comes 
suspicion,  competition,  and  cynicsm.  Different  contexts, 
indeed. 

The  vestry  of  All  Saints'  Church,  Stoneham,  is  composed 
of  twelve  fine  people,  some  older  folks,  some  younger.  My 
critical  analysis  of  the  vestry  applies  to  me;  I  am  one  of 
the  twelve.  In  one  way  or  other,  each  of  us  has  been  formed 
in  a  similar  way,  growing  up  as  a  privatized  person, 
believing  that  somehow  one  had  to  make  it  alone,  and  could 
make  it  alone,  at  least  with  some  family  support,  perhaps 
with  a  spouse.  We  face  a  "dog-eat-dog"  world.  Church  is  our 
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palliative  for  the  wounds  from  all  those  battles,  a  place 
for  comfort. 

We  have  prayer  and  Bible  study  as  a  part  of  each  vestry 
meeting,  but  there  still  lives  in  us  a  pattern  of  separating 
prayer  from  action.  Biblical  ethics  and  the  handling  of  our 
money?  Conflict  with  a  neighbor  and  trying  to  find  what  the 
"mind  of  Christ"  might  be  for  us  in  that  situation?  These 
have  not  yet  been  related  to  each  other  in  people's 
experience.  They  are  even  considered  by  some  to  be 
opposites,  mutually  exclusive.  God  still  is  cherished  in  the 
individual  heart  with  some  sense  of  loyalty,  or  God  is  most 
certainly  over  there  in  the  sacrament  on  Sunday. 

I  know  that  I  exaggerate,  and  as  the  chair  of  this 
group  it  is  my  responsibility  to  help  it  find  new 
experience,  new  focus,  and  begin  a  new  process.  Nonetheless, 
the  burden  of  our  work  tends  to  meander  through  the  petty 
details  that  always  press  us  in  the  guise  of  being 
emergencies,  and  these  trigger  reactions  that  reveal  some  of 
our  most  inflexible  attitudes  about  how  the  world  works. 
Before  we  all  realize  that  it  has  happened,  God,  Christ  and 
Spirit  are  relegated  to  hymnody. 

My  mind  has  a  flash  of  memory.  When  Archbishop  Desmond 
Tutu  appeared  before  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  the  early  1980s  he  faced  this  barrier  at 
a  very  high-profile  place.  The  Bishop  called  for  the  morally 
urgent  act  of  withdrawing  investments  that  supported 
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apartheid  in  South  Africa.  He  did  this  as  a  person  of 
Christian  conviction,  which  he  explained  in  biblical  and 
theological  detail.  The  chairman  of  the  board,  a  leading 
Episcopal  layman  in  Philadelphia,  gave  no  time  to 
considering  the  merits  of  the  argument  and  summarily 
dismissed  the  Bishop  with  the  words,  "Well,  Bishop,  you 
don't  have  a  university  to  run i " 

This  is,  of  course,  untrue.  The  Province  of  South 
Africa,  the  Anglican  Church  in  one  of  the  most  conflicted 
areas  on  earth,  might  make  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
seem  tame  and  simple  were  the  chairman  of  the  board  to  trade 
places  for  a  time  with  his  brother  in  Christ. 

But  the  mighty  male  myth  of  pragmatism  and  efficiency 
tends  to  overrule  our  attempts  at  integrating  spirituality 
and  prayer  into  the  whole  of  life  in  a  secular  world,  even 
in  a  vestry  meeting.  Our  vestry  has  great  trouble  feeling 
its  way  toward  a  common  spiritual  focus.  We  tend,  rather,  to 
hide  ourselves  and  whatever  we  have  as  beliefs  about  Bible, 
ethics,  and  morals.  Protected  by  the  table  around  which  we 
sit,  we  avoid  self -disclosure  for  fear  of  embarrassment. 
Unique  insights  might  make  us  too  vulnerable.  Indeed, 
speaking  one's  deepest  feelings  is  so  unfamiliar  to  us  men 
on  the  vestry,  that  meetings  almost  have  a  presumption  of 
distrust,  as  though  we  were  strangers.  In  spite  of  the 
presence  of  women,  whose  distinct  experiences  incline  them 
to  trust  and  share  feelings,  as  a  group  we  are  too  nervous 
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to  do  it.  Church  is  not  community,  family  or  home  where  we 
can  feel  safe.  And  then,  when  those  angry  blow-ups  and 
slammed-down  telephones  do  happen  and  sever  communication  in 
big  ways,  they  leave  wounds.  We  do  not  know  how  to  disagree 
without  there  being  a  winning  and  a  losing  side. 

And  so,  even  as  we  do  not  have  mission  in  focus, 
another  necessity  for  formation  is  not  here.  We  lack  an 
honesty  about  our  own  stories,  working  with  our  own 
formation  processes,  and  knowing  ourselves  as  people  still 
having  life  and  still  growing.  We  do  not  see  or  imagine 
ourselves  as  people  hoping  for  new  awakening  of 
consciousness  and  new  discernment  of  the  Spirit  in  our 
lives . 

Not  that  we  never  talk  about  ourselves.  We  do ,  a  lot. 
In  this  culture,  and  according  to  codes  of  our  class 
culture,  our  talking  is  marked  by  a  style  of  avoidance.  We 
do  not  listen  very  carefully  and  with  appreciation  to 
ourselves  as  we  speak,  as  though  these  revelations  and 
stories  coming  out  of  our  mouths  (and  hearts?)  were  valuable 
gems  in  lives  that  are  worthwhile  and  interesting.  We  avoid 
placing  value  on  ourselves  as  persons. 

And  we  have  a  very  hard  time  truly  listening  to  each 
other.  We  talk  over  each  other,  interrupting  without 
apology.  Sometimes  it  is  very  abrasive.  In  the  end, 
therefore,  we  do  not  learn  very  well  from  either  our  own 
struggles  or  from  each  other's. 
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This,  then,  is  a  critical  beginning  point  for  our 

formation.  We  should  not  have  to  read  books  or  attend 

special  classes  in  order  to  work  on  new  habits  of  sharing 

and  listening  to  our  stories.  It  begins  when  we  reflect  on 

who  we  are  and  how  precious  this  life  that  we  have  is.  It 

should  not  require  professionals,  but  they  do  exist.  A 

consultant  describes  a  "family  of  origin"  seminar  with  just 

the  right  words. 

All  of  life  is  formative.  From  the  moment  of  our  birth, 
we  are  inserted  into  a  particular  family  with  its  unique 
values,  attitudes,  perceptions,  ways  of  doing  and  being. 
We  become  part  of  the  unfolding  story  of  our  family, 
with  its  distinctive  ethnic  heritage  and  religious 
traditions.  From  the  time  we  are  born,  we  breathe  the 
air  that  surrounds  us:  the  life-giving  air  of  love, 
support  and  care,  and/or  the  toxic  fumes  of  deprivation, 
functionalism  and  control.  5 

I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot  be  doing  that  kind  of 
sharing  as  friends  and  co-workers  on  vestries  without 
needing  to  hire  a  consultant.  We  can  learn  from  the  twelve- 
step  recovery  programs  how  to  step  back  from  condemnation 
and  shaming  and  bitterness.  We  can  embrace  our  ongoing 
strengths  and  potentialities  learn  what  it  is  to  accept  full 
accountability  for  our  actions.  We  can  refrain  from  enabling 
each  other  to  maintain  dysfunctional,  destructive  patterns 
which  hurt  others  and  ourselves. 

A  man  on  our  vestry  has  the  letters  sent  to  his  great- 
grandmother  by  a  friend  and  relative  who  went  to  California 
during  the  gold  rush  of  the  1880s.  He  knows  a  century  of  his 
own  family.  What  endless  information  lies  there  which  could 
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be  re-viewed  and  re-membered  as  he  moves  along  in  his  life 
now.  That  might  be  more  important  for  us  to  hear  about  than 
his  analysis  of  the  budget,  although  he  is  a  masterful  and 
conscientious  steward  who  has  helped  the  congregation  to 
survive  many  a  crisis.  The  rest  of  us  would  know  him  more 
fully  as  one  who  has  an  interesting  and  complicated  life. 

I  have  found  an  unexpected  part  of  my  own  story  coming 
to  light  in  the  Stoneham  context.  A  fraternal  lodge  there  is 
called  The  Red  Men.  From  time  to  time  its  members  raise 
funds  for  community  charities,  dressing  themselves  in 
stereotypic  "Indian"  war  paint  and  feathers.  A  resident  of 
Native  American  ancestry  has  complained  to  the  town 
administration  that  this  is  a  demeaning  racist  practice.  A 
newspaper  reporter  called  for  my  reaction  as  a  clergyman  and 
without  knowing  what  words  I  was  about  to  utter,  I  found 
myself  speaking  as  a  person  with  Native  American  ancestry, 
agreeing  on  that  basis  with  the  complaint. 

This  part  of  my  personal  story  is  still  unfurling 
before  my  eyes.  My  mother  was  born  in  Tishomingo,  Oklahoma. 
Although  some  of  the  data  is  obscure,  we  have  established 
that  her  mother's  mother  was  a  "mixed  blood;"  that  is,  at 
least  one-half  Cherokee  and  one-quarter  Choctaw.  Within  the 
past  year  I  turned  to  this  part  of  my  heritage  by  reading 
the  autobiography  of  Wilma  Mankiller,  the  principal  chief  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation.  During  the  past  two  centuries,  she  is 
the  only  woman  to  have  held  this  position  among  the  Native 
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American  nations.  A  feminist  who  has  renounced  the  Christian 
missionary  teachings  of  her  childhood,  she  practices  the 
traditional  spirituality  of  her  people.  She  offers  insights 
into  a  current  I  find  in  myself.  This  must  be  honored.   . 

In  a  coincidental  conversation  with  my  oldest  son,  I 
find  out  that  he  is  moving  into  this  native  spirituality.  He 
sits  with  a  medicine  healer  in  the  Philadelphia  area  who  is 
himself  a  member  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  Oklahoma.  Since 
this  nation  is  very  open  to  "mixed  bloods,"  those  of  us  with 
even  a  small  portion  of  Cherokee,  in  the  coming  months  my 
son  and  I  will  move  our  hearts  "toward  the  setting  sun." 
That  is  where  many  native  peoples  are  becoming  revived, 
principally  because  a  new  generation  of  youth  is 
rediscovering  these  roots  in  its  hunger  for  authentic 
spirituality. 

Back  with  my  companions  in  Stoneham,  I  know  that  others 
in  our  congregation  are  living  with  stories  of  struggle  from 
the  past.  Some  have  roots  in  the  oppressed  French  culture  of 
ancient  Acadia  in  Nova  Scotia.  At  least  one  of  us  has  Micmac 
blood  from  that  part  of  Canada.  The  German  migration  to 
Wisconsin  is  represented,  as  are  the  British  colonialists  in 
New  England.  My  vision  is  that  "church"  should  foment 
interest  in  our  knowing  ourselves  and  honoring  the  unique 
ways  we  have  been  formed.  That  would  be  integral  to  forming 
the  larger  community  in  which  we  are  hoping  to  find  nurture 
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and  growth.  There  would  be  so  much  less  distrust  and  fear, 
so  much  more  celebration. 

In  contrast  to  our  Stoneham  situation  is  that  of 
another  church  in  the  Boston  area.  In  a  radio  interview 
about  welfare  and  poverty,  Eugene  Rivers,  pastor  of  the 
Asuza  Community  Baptist  Church  in  Dorchester,  described  the 
mission  of  his  church  to  be  completely  identified  with  its 
neighborhood's  issues.  His  people,  he  explained,  shared  the 
same  African-American  experience  and  therefore  daily  lived 
out  a  sense  of  cultural,  racial,  and  class  unity  on  the 
margins  of  the  dominant  white  society.  Their  church 
practice,  he  said,  was  completely  involved  in  the  personal 
and  community  struggles  of  the  people.  "We  know  our  story 
and  we  tell  it  out  loud,  all  the  time.  It's  our  prayer  and 
it's  our  celebration  of  faith."  7 

A  similar  illustration  of  this  cultural  experience 
comes  from  the  the  experience  of  my  wife,  Bridget,  who  is  a 
certified  nurse-midwife  at  Brigham  and  Women's  Hospital  in 
Boston.  This  is  a  Harvard  Medical  School  teaching 
institution,  advanced  in  technology  and  academic  research. 
The  midwifery  staff  is  all  white,  even  though  the  clients 
are  mostly  women  of  color.  Meeting  candidates  for  a  new 
position,  the  staff  recently  interviewed  a  well-trained, 
highly-qualified  African-Caribbean  midwife  from  Jamaica.  To 
the  customary  first  question  ("Tell  us  a  little  about 
yourself"),  she  told  her  story.  She  began  talking  about  her 
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great-grandmother  in  slavery  and  the  struggles  of  her  people 
through  the  generations  up  to  her  present-day 
accomplishments.  From  her  Central  American  experience, 
Bridget  instantly  recognized  and  felt  comfortable  with  this 
style  of  self-disclosure.  After  the  candidate  had  left, 
however,  it  was  clear  that  the  colleagues  did  not  share  such 
enthusiasm.  One  of  them  summarized  the  feelings  of  the 
others  when  she  admitted  that  the  interviewee  had  made  her 
"feel  like  a  racist."  The  candidate  was  not  hired. 

Stoneham  typifies  this  kind  of  class,  cultural,  and 
racial  definition  that  is  based  on  the  self-protection  of 
the  dominant  group.  It  is  not  our  way  to  appreciate  our  own 
stories  or  to  disclose  much  about  ourselves  to  others. 
Apparently,  we  have  developed  these  defensive  mechanisms  to 
maintain  our  control  as  a  group,  as  well  as  cope  with  the 
disunity  and  competitiveness  in  which  we  think  we  must  live. 

In  our  little  congregation,  therefore,  we  are  barely  at 
the  very  first  tentative  step  of  "mutual  formation"  which, 
with  much  more  time  together,  could  move  us  along  toward 
discovering  spiritual  community  among  ourselves.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  love  here.  Christ  is  in  our  lives  here.  It  is 
very  good  for  me  that  I  am  here  among  this  wonderful  people. 
Even  though  it  is  not  understood  by  them  this  way, 
therefore,  my  point  of  view  is  that  we  are,  from  time  to 
time,  starting  to  be  involved  a  bit  more  deeply  in  forming 
each  other. 
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When  I  began  to  serve  in  Stoneham  in  October,  1992,  my 
role  was  viewed  in  conventional  hierarchical  terms.  From 
time  to  time  since  then,  in  vestry  meetings  and  in  other 
gatherings,  I  have  shared  alternative  images  I  have  of  the 
role  of  clergy.  As  much  as  I  would  like  to  pursue  many  of 
them,  however,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  my 
commitment  to  impose  my  own  definitions  on  the  parish.  I 
must  be  content  with  the  occasional  opportunity  for 
teaching.  I  would  raise  up  the  proposition  that  this  be  a 
circular  ecclesial  community,  rather  than  a  conventional 
ecclesiastical  one  in  which  my  authority  and  power  dominate 

One  of  my  models  for  this  is  Leonardo  Boff's 
description  of  the  base  community  as  circle,  which  I 
summarize  above.  I  feel  it  to  be  my  task  to  encourage 
everyone  in  the  congregation  to  accept  full  membership  in 
and  responsibility  for  the  community.  As  an  ordained  person 
with  a  leadership  role,  I  have  committed  myself  to  make 
clear  what  my  function  is  along  side  of  the  functions  of  my 
companions.  We  might  grow  to  be  a  circle  and  not  remain  a 
pyramid.  We  might  learn  how  to  evaluate  needs  and  define 
tasks,  serve  in  mutual  support,  and  give  the  critical 
feedback  necessary  for  a  healthy  collaboration  to  take 
place. 

This  is  similar  to  Starhawk's  description  of  group 

structures  as  "circles  and  webs." 

We  can  change  consciousness,  we  can  transform  our  inner 
landscape,  tell  new  stories,  dream  visions  in  new 
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thought-forms.  But  to  change  culture  we  need  to  bond  in 
new  ways,  to  change  the  structures  of  our  organizations 
and  communities ....  Structure  determines  how  energy  will 
f low. . . .The  structures  of  immanence  are  circular.  In  a 
circle,  each  person's  face  can  be  seen,  each  person's 
voice  can  be  heard  and  valued.  All  points  in  a  circle 
are  equidistant  from  its  center:  that  is  its  definition 
and  its  function--to  distribute  energy  equally.  8 

I  believe  that  this  is  possible  to  do  without  defying 
church  canons  or  authorities.  Despite  my  dreams  and  visions, 
however,  I  have  no  intention  of  going  about  re-arranging  the 
furniture  in  the  church.  This  is  the  house  of  all  the 
people,  and  most  of  us  have  to  be  comfortable  in  it  all 
together  at  the  same  time.  In  Barrio  Cuba,  I  remind  myself, 
it  took  over  ten  years  for  seeds  to  convert  into  sprouts. 
Like  the  sabbath  itself,  much  spiritual  formation  of 
community  takes  place  outside  of  human  time. 

Caught  as  I  am  in  the  middle  of  a  lot  of 
contradictions,  I  choose  Jose  Alberto's  Mayan  option: 
prayer,  contemplation,  and  silence.  I  am  here  to  continue  to 
grow  and  learn  and  live  with  others  in  as  much  mutuality  as 
we  can  possibly  find  with  each  other  in  gratitude,  love,  and 
compassion. 

I  ponder  from  time  to  time  the  life  of  James  Carney, 
who  is  often  mentioned  in  Central  America  as  one  facing 
these  same  contradictions.  Born  in  1924  in  Chicago,  raised 
in  the  typical  large  Irish  Catholic  family,  early  in  his 
development  interested  in  priesthood  and  in  the  Jesuits,  he 
served  in  military  service  and  afterward  attended  seminary 
and  began  formation  as  a  novice.  In  1962,  he  went  to 
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Honduras,  where  his  Jesuit  formation  continued  in  ministries 
with  the  poor. 

His  life  took  such  a  radical  turn,  his  formation 
deepened  and  broadened  so  atypically,  that  in  1973  he  became 
a  citizen  of  Honduras,  so  much  did  he  want  to  identify  with 
and  lose  himself  among  the  poor.  Padre  Guadalupe,  as  he  is 
now  called,  joined  peasants'  movements  to  acquire  more 
farmlands,  helped  organize  cooperatives,  supported  labor 
organizing  campaigns,  and  confronted  banana  plantation 
owners.  He  also  led  spiritual  retreats  and  served  as  priest 
in  a  full  parish-based  pastoral  ministry.  He  was  everywhere 
active  and  risking  his  life  in  struggles.  Eventually  this 
cost  him  support  not  only  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy 
but  even  of  many  of  his  Jesuit  superiors.  In  September, 
1983,  he  was  arrested  by  the  military  in  an  isolated  area, 
and  he  disappeared.  His  body  has  never  yet  been  recovered. 
There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  implicate  the  Honduran  Army, 
whose  leadership  considered  him  a  pest.  The  U.S.  has  never 
pressed  for  a  full  investigation.  To  this  day,  Padre 
Guadalupe  is  celebrated  as  a  Central  American  martyr. 

As  a  Jesuit,  Padre  Guadalupe  went  away  on  an  annual 
retreat  patterned  on  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St. 
Ignatius.  This  is  done  with  a  spiritual  director  and  can 
last  as  long  as  a  month.  It  is  a  period  of  prayer, 
contemplation,  and  imaginative  explorations  of  one's  own 
life  alongside  the  life,  struggles,  death  and  resurrection 
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of  Jesus.  In  his  autobiography,  To  Be  A  Revolutionary, 
written  two  years  before  his  disappearance,  Carney 
emphasized  how  he  found  himself  sharing  larger  parts  of  his 
formation  experiences  in  prayer  and  retreat.  Insights  gained 
through  the  spiritual  exercises  would  frequently  seem 
appropriate  for  the  people  he  accompanied  in  his  daily  work, 
labor  organizers,  peasants,  political  leaders,  and  even 
military  personnel  and  land  owners.  Even  more  intriguing  is 
his  testimony  that  as  he  was  committed  to  a  more  intense 
life  of  action  and  struggle,  the  more  he  found  himself  to  be 
a  contemplative.  9 

Here  I  come  to  a  turning  point  in  my  own  search.  This 
brings  me  closer  to  the  center  where  I  might  figure  out  the 
contradictions,  those  dichotomies  of  action  and 
spirituality,  prayer  and  work,  biblical  ethics  and  the 
handling  of  money,  and  the  clash  between  ecclesiastical  and 
ecclesial.  In  an  instant  I  see  that  they  really  are  not 
contradictions.  They  appear  contradictory  to  us  who  live  in 
dualisms  of  good  and  evil,  black  and  white,  winning  and 
losing. 

Contemplative  prayer  allows  life  to  be,  just  to  be , 
just  as  God  is_,  without  categories  of  judgment  assigned  to 
any  of  it.  It  is  all  revealed  to  be  very  different  from  what 
we  thought  it  was.  These  are  parts  of  a  greater  whole,  a 
greater  struggle,   that  is  not  yet  finished.  We  can 
experience  ourselves  as  related  to  all  of  it,  because  it  is 
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happening  in  us,  the  good  and  the  evil,  Satan  and  Christ  in 
battle.  Our  action,  however,  is  not  to  conquer  just  one  part 
of  it  but  to  be  part  of  its  total  struggle  toward  a 
fulfillment  which  presently  we  cannot  see. 

Padre  Guadalupe  was  freed  to  do  what  lay  immediately 
before  him  in  the  world  because  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  ego  that  he  acted.  As  he  grew  into  being  more 
centered,  he  was  on  the  way  toward  being  emptied  of 
attachments  even  to  the  outcome  of  his  efforts.  That  was 
what  I  was  discovering  in  myself  living  in  that  very 
different  context  where  I  was  being  formed  as  a  member  of 
our  pastoral  team  in  Barrio  Cuba. 

I  am  now  being  formed  through  my  work  in  Stoneham  in  a 
distinctly  different  circumstance.  The  community  formation 
has  not  gone  very  far;  therefore,  my  spiritual  formation 
must  be  supported  in  some  community  process  as  much  outside 
of  this  particular  congregation  as  within  it.  Since  I  am  in 
the  role  of  priest  with  power  and  privilege,  it  is  even  more 
critical  that  I  daily  be  as  fully  conscious  as  I  can  to  this 
inner  formation.  In  myself  I  hear  an  echo  to  Carney's 
discovery  that  his  formation  through  the  spiritual  exercises 
shows  up  in  his  work  with  labor  organizers  and  politicians. 
I  desire  that  my  work  will  manifest  this  formation  in  me.  It 
makes  a  great  difference  in  how  I  do  what  I  do,  what  I  say, 
how  liturgy  is  shaped  and  led,  the  choice  of  hymns,  styles 
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of  public  prayer,  talking  to  children,  sitting  and 
listening,  working  out  administrative  hassles:  all  of  it. 
Knowing  how  to  wait  hopefully  and  expectantly  is  the 
activity  of  contemplative  prayer.  I  am  far  from  being  an 
accomplished  person  in  this.  I  return  again  and  again  to  my 
own  mentors:  Teresa  of  Avila,  Julian  of  Norwich,  Thomas 
Merton,  Monica  Furlong,  Alan  Watts,  Denise  Levertov,  Thich 
Nhat  Hanh,  Ann  Johnson,  Starhawk,  Audre  Lorde,  Hyemeyohsts 
Storm.  That  is  my  short  list.  They  are  not  so  much  for 

reading  with  the  mind  but  for  inhaling  into  the  soul,  so  as 
to  wipe  out  my  stubborn  intellectual  resistance,  to  move 
into  my  body's  breathing  patterns.  I  have  a  spiritual 
director,  also,  who  reminds  me  of  what  I  have  said  I  wanted 
to  be  like  and  to  do,  who  reminds  me  of  my  principal  mentor, 
Jesus,  and  whose  first  question  every  time  is,  "And  how  is 
your  prayer  life?" 

Mine  is  a  daily  practice  but  not  a  regular  pattern. 
Living  in  a  tiny  apartment,  we  do  not  have  the  spaces  to  set 
aside  as  a  permanent  ambience  for  silence.  Together,  we 
sometimes  lay  out  a  special  little  rug  on  the  living  room 
floor,  put  a  lighted  candle  there,  perhaps  a  flower,  a  rock, 
a  clear  glass  bowl  of  water,  and  kneel,  or  sit,  sharing 
silences,  some  readings,  prayers,  and  chants.  Separately,  we 
have  other  spaces  and  patterns.  Those  morning  moments, 
shortly  after  awakening,  when  we  hang  our  pendants  around 
our  necks  with  a  mantram,  a  chant,  the  Jesus  prayer,  or  a 
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blessing.  During  the  day,  any  other  place  can  suffice  if 
withdrawal  there  is  done  with  clear  intention,  with  prayers, 
reflections  on  readings,  review  of  the  day,  or  of  the 
backlog  of  concerns,  or  of  the  moment,  the  here,  the  now,  or 
the  gratitude.  It  can  be  in  the  church  building,  the  office, 
walking. 

As  for  techniques  of  meditation  for  a  beginner,  which 
is  what  I  shall  always  consider  myself  to  be,  the  one  that 
my  spouse/partner  and  I  have  found  most  helpful  was 
introduced  to  us  when  we  were  on  retreat  with  the 
Benedictine  brothers  of  Weston  Priory  in  Vermont.  Eknath 
Easwaran's  Meditation:  Commonsense  Directions  for  an 
Uncommon  Life  touches  on  wisdom  from  all  of  the  spiritual 
paths.  He  is  a  Hindu  teacher  of  meditation  now  living  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  gentle  guide  that  is  usable  by 
people  who  are  parents  and  who  work  amidst  the  sometimes 
crushing  everyday  stresses.  10 

The  meditative  sharings  of  Vietnamese  Buddhist  monk 
Thich  Nhat  Hanh  are  all  richly  rewarding.  The  one  that 
accompanies  us  this  year  on  our  kitchen  table  is  Peace  in 
Every  Step .  Our  six-year-old  son  enjoys  these  simple  stories 
and  joins  us  in  family  meditation  and  prayer  that  emerge 
naturally  from  such  clear  leadings.  11   We  are  also  drawn  to 
some  of  Starhawk's  suggestions  for  spiritual  exercises 
outside  of  conventional  patriarchal  traditions,  an  embodied 
form  of  meditation  that  lies  beyond  the  dualisms.  12 
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But  this  is  where  we  are  still  caught.  So  far,  trying 
not  to  impose  my  will  on  others,  I  take  very  small  steps. 
Not  knowing  the  people  that  well,  I  listen  and  learn  what  I 
can  of  their  reality,  their  perceptions,  and  their  feelings. 
Within  my  initial  understandings  and  impressions,  I  speak 
briefly  about  myself  and  options  for  growth  that  I  see. 
Using  traditional  formats  such  as  discussion  groups, 
sermons,  informal  conversations,  and  dialogue,  I  open  up 
such  questions.  We  use  some  traditional  language.  It  can  be 
called  Christ  forming  in  one,  living  in  the  life  of  God,  or 
opening  up  to  the  touch  of  the  Spirit.  I  know  that  people 
would  like  to  experience  transformation.  But  I  know,  too, 
that  we  are  all  afraid  of  the  unf amiliarity  of  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  uncomfortable  problem  has  to  do  with 

gender.  I  fear  that  the  church  may  be  so  patriarchal  in  its 

conventional  forms  that  I  miscommunicate .  I  may  be  perceived 

to  be  emphasizing  only  what  Milan  calls  "person-oriented 

values  of  emotional  support,  intimacy  and  relationship."  To 

the  men  with  whom  I  work  this  may  appear  to  fall  into  a 

stereotype  of  feminine  orientation  which  they  find 

unsettling.  Milan  gives  the  reminder  that 

males  are  socialized  in  the  goal-directed  values  of 
achievement,  competition  and  tough-minded  negotiation. 
And  these  might  be  considered  inauthentic  within  a 
relational  framework,  or  at  least  in  tension  with 
relational  values  ... .Politics ,  government,  law, 
business,  law-enforcement,  science  and  technology  do  not 
run  on  the  private  virtues  of  affectivity  and 
relationship.  13 
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Men  control  most  of  the  structural  elements  of 
financial  power  and  property  in  the  church.  Men  are  in  the 
minority  when  it  comes  to  much  of  what  is  considered  the 
ministry  itself,  the  pastoral  visitation,  the  social  life, 
and  the  education  programs.  This  may  be  due  to  their  not 
feeling  comfortable  with  a  spirituality  that  is  formed 
through  relationships.  This  may  explain  why  many  women 
cannot  interest  their  spouses  in  religious  matters.  I  treat 
this  traditional  dichotomy  as  a  false  separation,  but  it 
continues  to  be  the  most  powerful  force  that  prevents  many 
men  from  participating  in  any  process  that  deals  with  the 
formation  of  spiritual  community. 

So  that  these  questions  might  be  recognized  as  not  the 
exclusive  quandaries  of  the  priest,  I  put  as  many  of  them 
into  view  as  I  know  how  to  do.  I  hope  that  the  vestry  will 
want  to  linger  from  time  to  time  around  one  of  them.  When 
the  vestry  grows  into  functioning  as  our  own  version  of 
pastoral  team,  what  an  impact  that  will  have  on  everything 
else  in  the  parish.  There  are  other  potential  communities  in 
the  parish  in  which  something  like  this  might  happen.  It 
could  happen  with  intention  in  a  study  group,  in  the 
Mothers'  Group  that  meets  twice  a  month,  in  the  Sunday 
School  team,  in  the  two  weekly  AA  meetings,  in  the  monthly 
coffeehouse,  and  in  the  Episcopal  Church  Women. 

But,  in  order  for  spiritual  community  to  be  in 
formation,  as  we  have  been  exploring  these  concepts,  it  must 
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be  "with  intention."  And  it  must  be  motivated  by  desire  to 
serve  as  "mission."  Mission  is  activity  devoted  to  reaching 
across  one's  own  boundaries  to  be  with,  to  learn  from,  and 
to  serve  others.  For  a  traditional  congregation  to  reach  the 
point  where  it  decides  with  conviction  to  take  such  a  step, 
much  time,  thought,  growth,  and  prayer  must  be  there  in 
preparation . 

The  question  of  the  poor  and  disenfranchised  is 
inevitable  when  "mission"  is  raised.  In  North  America  must 
poverty  and  the  poor  always  be  put  into  view  when  church 
folk  discuss  mission?  Not  because  of  my  Latin  American 
experience  only,  but  in  broader  terms  of  my  reading  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  biblical  texts,  I  believe  that  our 
traditions  affirm  that  they  must.  It  is  not  left  for  us  to 
make  this  choice.  It  is  clear  in  the  way  Jesus  himself 
actualizes  the  age-old  struggles  of  the  prophets  centuries 
before  his  time.  This  community  he  is  forming  is  to  be 
inclusive,  treat  all  women  and  men  as  equals  and  concentrate 
on  the  realm  of  God's  justice  as  a  gathering  of  all  the 
people,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  outcastes, 
marginalized,  and  suffering  poor.  14  Nothing  since  has 
changed  that.  Commenting  on  Luke's  story  of  the  rich  man  who 
goes  to  hell  and  the  poor  man  Lazarus  who  goes  to  heaven  (Lk 
16:19-31),  a  pastor  concludes,  "Jesus  was  against  poor  fools 
as  well  as  rich  fools.  He  just  thought  the  percentage  of 
poor  fools  did  not  run  so  high."  15 
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Mission  is  an  acknowledgement  that  the  perfection  of 
all  things  has  not  yet  happened.  All  human  cruelty, 
injustice,  and  the  destruction  of  creation  are  apocalyptic 
signs,  crises  that  point  to  a  future  in  which  there  will  be 
just  resolution.  We  who  have  anything,  therefore  have 
something  to  contribute  to  bringing  the  future  closer. 
Others  have  needs  to  be  met.  Mission  is  finding  out  about 
them.  Basic  to  our  community  formation  is  a  commitment  to  an 
honest  stretching  of  our  involvement  with  others  unlike 
ourselves.  We  expand  our  understanding  of  the  ending  time  of 
human  history  and  our  commitment  to  be  part  of  unfolding 
eternal  justice.  We  act  with  an  expectation  of  the  right 
return  of  wholeness  and  peace  and  the  coming  of  God  fully 
into  the  world.  Such  concerns  and  efforts  pull  us  across 
boundaries  of  our  own  comfortable  definition.  Offered  in 
honesty  and  good  faith,  what  happens  after  that  evolves  in 
new  fulfillment  that  we  cannot  now  describe. 

I  consult  the  materials  being  offered  to  congregations 
by  producers  of  resources  and  publishers  of  books.  I  am 
looking  not  for  church  growth  kits  or  theological 
reformulations.  I  am  looking  for  discussions  of  what  I  call 
the  formation  of  spiritual  community.  What  could  the  people 
of  my  congregation  benefit  from,  in  a  study  group,  on 
retreat,  or  in  some  form  of  adult  education  process?  I  find 
tasteful,  useful,  and  genuinely  prayerful  guides.  They  are 
available.  We  can  find  them  when  we  are  ready. 
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In  the  mainstream  of  church  publication,  however,  the 

emphasis  continues  to  be  ecclesiastical.  A  dominant  theme  is 

that  the  church  must  find  more  effective  ways  to  train  its 

people  to  be  better  Christians.  This  is  to  be  done  by 

motivating  them  to  learn  more  about  the  traditions,  the 

faith,  the  liturgy,  and  the  Bible.  We  must  get  equipped  for 

ethical  decision-making,  to  be  better  counter-cultural 

Christians  who  do  battle  with  the  values  of  the  secular 

world.  The  church  is  a  faith  community  where  we  form  ethical 

character.  An  academic  definition  of  church  is  still 

proposed  as  the  normative  one. 

We  Christians  are  "people  who  know  that  something  is 

wrong,"  says  the  cover  of  a  book  called,  Resident  Aliens: 

Life  in  the  Christian  Colony.  This  is  a  popular  book,  used 

in  parish  study  groups  and  even  diocesan  councils.  It 

attempts  to  be  a  fresh  call  to  vigor  and  relevance.  It 

advances  the  idea  that  Christian  behavior  and  conviction  can 

be  bred  into  a  sustainable  community  of  faith.  And  what  is 

the  nature  of  the  community  of  faith? 

We  are  not  advocating  community  for  the  sake  of 
community.  The  Christian  claim  is  not  that  we  as 
individuals  should  be  based  in  community  because  life  is 
better  lived  together  rather  than  alone.  The  Christian 
claim  is  that  life  is  better  lived  in  the  church  because 
the  church,  according  to  our  story,  just  happens  to  be 
true.  The  church  is  the  only  community  formed  around  the 
truth,  which  is  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life.  Only  on  the  basis  of  his  story,  which 
reveals  to  us  who  we  are  and  what  has  happened  in  the 
world,  is  true  community  possible.  16 
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The  conventional  theological  redundancy  of  this 
statement  comes  as  a  jolt.  I  am  relieved  to  discover  that 
others  are  as  shocked  as  I  am  by  this  style  of  writing. 
Mudge  and  Poling  comment  about  "the  rootlessness  and 
inef f ectuality  of  theology"  produced  in  academic  discourse 
by  "teaching  authorities."  Such  is  the  "widening  separation 
between  descriptive  theological  language  and  the  world  that 
it  claims  to  describe,"  they  observe,  that  we  must  test  "not 
if  statements  are  true  but  if  they  are  meaningful . "  1/ 

I  reflect  on  my  experience  in  that  small  beginning 
ecclesial  community  in  Costa  Rica.  Theological  language  was 
used  very  sparingly,  never  abstractly,  and  only  when  it 
described  something  that  people  felt  was  being  done  or 
observed  in  their  lives.  The  above  Hauerwas-Willimon 
statement  about  the  nature  of  community  does  not  feel 
meaningful.  It  is  disembodied.  If  I  were  to  use  it  with  the 
people  of  Stoneham,  it  would  serve  largely  to  intimidate 
them.  This  is  a  religion  of  professionals  which  has  very 
little  in  common  with  struggling  and  confused  people.  Do  we 
really  want  people  to  contort  themselves  once  more  in  order 
to  fit  themselves  into  a  belief  that  only  the  church, 
however  it  can  possibly  be  defined,  has  the  truth?  Are  we 
still  intent  on  training  people  for  life  under 
ecclesiastical  definition  and  authority? 

We  might  make  the  same  critique  of  the  "The 
Catechumenal  Process"  that  is  receiving  greater  attention  in 
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many  denominational  programs.  This  is  an  attempt  to 
revitalize  congregational  life  through  a  formation  pattern 
reminiscent  of  the  early  churches'  preparation  of  candidates 
for  baptism.  Its  language  tends  to  be  traditional  and 
definitions  conventional.  Return  to  the  one  ordination  to 
the  laity  that  we  all  share  in  baptism  is  clearly  the  basic 
corrective  to  hierarchical  privilege.  However,  the 
persecuted  underground  faith  communities  of  the  first 
centuries  and  the  churches  of  later  Christendom  do  not 
necessarily  provide  ready-to-wear  models,  symbols,  or  even 
vocabulary  for  us.  They  must  be  reworked  for  today. 

In  our  experiences  as  post-modern  people,  we  must 
expect  there  to  be  "a  plurality  of  God's  voices,"  so  that 
even  when  we  think  we  have  heard  one  of  them,  we  must 
continue  to  share,  compare,  and  contrast  with  others  "what 
we  think  we  have  heard."  We  must  ask  who  is  the  "we"  who  is 
hearing  and  then  conveying  and  interpreting.  We  cannot 
presume  that  "a  common  vocabulary  means  shared  feelings  and 
convictions"  or  meaning  or  understanding.  18  Who  can  set  in 
stone  for  all  of  us  what  that  vocabulary  means? 

We  should  continue  to  resist  the  inclination  to  develop 
a  blueprint  or  strategy  for  saving  the  church.  "What  appears 
in  blueprint  as  a  compelling  design  often  turns  out  to  be 
/as  it  is  put  to  use/  a  mine  field."  19  This  applies 
especially  to  any  assumption  that  the  Latin  American 
ecclesial  base  community  model  will  fit  into  our  northern 
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experience.  Matthew  Fox,  for  example,  suggests  that  "the  re- 
creation of  base  community  movements"  may  be  rejuvenating 
for  North  American  parish  structures.  In  Creation 
Spirituality,  he  devotes  one  paragraph  to  this,  amidst  a 
discussion  which  recovers  for  us  a  vision  of  the  whole  of 
creation,  and  offers  a  guide  toward  new  forms  of  thought  and 
action.  20  Saving  present  structures  is  of  less  importance 
than  finding  new  structures  of  meaning  in  ourselves  which 
can  lead  to  communal  action.  I  hope  that  that  is  what  he 
means . 

When  we  were  saying  goodbye  shortly  before  the  end  of 
my  work  in  Costa  Rica,  Jose  Alberto  said,  "You  know  what? 
You  are  not  going  to  return  to  the  United  States.  You  are 
going  to  go  back  to  the  Central  America  that  you  are 
carrying  inside  you,  and  that  is  where  you  are  going  to 
live."  He  had  thus  summed  up  my  formation  to  that  moment  and 
the  foundation  of  my  formation  to  this  moment  a  few  years 
later.  He  was  also  reminding  me  of  what  I  had  begun  to 
discover  in  Barrio  Cuba  and  am  still  seeking  in  my  own 
culture:  spiritual  community. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 
CONCLUSION 

If  we  were  to  visit  Barrio  Cuba  now,  we  would  find  that 
little  has  changed  in  the  neighborhood  during  the  past  eight 
years.  At  Hogar  Escuela,  on  the  other  hand,  such  activities 
as  the  capacitation  programs  and  the  Friday  celebrations 
might  not  exist  any  longer,  at  least  in  the  ways  I  have 
described.  The  pastoral  team  itself  will  have  an  almost 
totally  different  composition.  Many  of  those  with  whom  I 
journeyed  will  have  left  for  similar  involvements  in  other 
projects  or  will  be  doing  entirely  different  work.  Don 
Francisco  will  still  be  the  director.  The  children  will  be 
completely  different  but  many  of  the  mothers  will  be  the 
same.  I  do  not  know  at  this  moment  whether  the  Bishop  has 
continued  support  of  our  style  of  work  and  whether  there  is 
a  clergyperson  working  with  the  program  in  Hogar  Escuela. 

In  the  Two-Thirds  World  one  accepts  the  fact  that 
things  do  not  stay  the  same  for  very  long.  If  something 
works  for  a  few  months,  or  for  the  school  year,  one  is 
surprised  and  grateful.  The  pastoral  team's  projects  lasted 
over  two  years  of  the  time  that  I  was  there,  and  certainly 
up  to  two  years  more  after  my  departure  in  1990.  They  were 
not  dependent  on  me.  They  were  sure  to  encounter  financial 
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problems.  Furthermore,  there  would  be  continued  opposition 
from  those  in  the  Episcopal  diocese  who  felt  uncomfortable 
with  the  pastoral  team's  social  analysis  and  liberation 
theology.  I  believe  that  I  played  a  helpful  role  in  building 
diocesan  support  and  in  some  of  the  budget  negotiations. 

But  all  of  us  who  participated  in  any  way  know  that  it 
did  exist,  it  was  there,  we  saw  it,  and  we  felt  it  to  be 
true.  Without  question,  the  profile  I  have  given  of  it  is 
distorted,  idealized,  and  filtered  through  my  own  facets  of 
perception.  It  was  real  enough,  however,  to  have  been 
functional  and  true  within  that  circle  of  people  with  whom  I 
did  share  it.  And  that  glimpse  that  I  and  others  had  of  it 
is  what  we  continue  to  remember.  It  is  our  memory  of  it  that 
counts  for  a  great  deal  of  our  strength,  our  hope,  and  our 
comprehension  about  ourselves,  other  people,  and  the  world. 

When  northerners  like  me  mourn  the  loss  of  such  an 
excellent  project,  it  is  because  we  try  to  cling  to  it,  as 
though  its  dynamism  can  be  captured  and  made  into  a  model  to 
replicate.  This  is  our  inclination  to  establish 
institutional  permanence.  In  the  Two-Thirds  World  such 
permanence  is  unthinkable.  Perhaps  the  ideal  of  permanence 
has  been  implanted  in  our  makeup  ever  since  the  church  made 
claims  of  its  earthly  authority  and  permanent  vicarship  on 
behalf  of  Christ.  The  Enlightenment,  likewise,  enhanced  the 
illusion  of  human  progress  and  the  eventual  human  mastery 
over  all  knowledge  and  all  science. 
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Such  grandiose  certainties  crumble  rapidly  and  much  of 

their  demise  has  been  hastened  by  scientists  themselves 

during  this  century.  What  a  difference  there  is  between  the 

Newtonian  understanding  of  a  finely-tuned,  well-planned,  and 

perfectly-structured  universe  governed  by  absolute  laws,  and 

the  experience  of  quantum  theorists.  The  new  scientists 

insist  that  we  really  cannot  observe  anything  for  certain, 

and  that  even  when  we  think  we  have  observed  it,  what  we 

have  observed  is  nothing  more  than  a  trace  of  what  was  once 

there.  That  trace,  that  glimpse,  suffices,  however.  We  can 

imagine  about  it,  and  we  can  predict  actions  and  reactions 

on  the  basis  of  our  analysis  of  it.  A  standard  quantum 

textbook  sounds  both  poetical  and  theological: 

Thus,  at  the  quantum  level  of  accuracy,  an  object  does 
not  have  any  "intrinsic"  properties  (for  instance,  wave 
or  particle)  belonging  to  itself  alone;  instead,  it 
shares  all  its  properties  mutually  and  indivisibly  with 
the  systems  with  which  it  interacts.  1 

Our  categories  break  down  as  we  recognize  the 

interrelatedness  of  all  that  we  experience,  even  the 

category  of  permanence.  Permanence  is  really  a  product  of 

past  structures  of  thought  and  organization  of  authority.  As 

we  move  into  the  next  millenium,  cyberspace  is  already  the 

medium  in  which  our  children  and  youth  are  finding 

connection  to  the  entire  global  information  superhighway.  It 

is  sometimes  described  as  "a  new  community."  What  need  will 

they  have  of  permanence  as  these  have  been  defined  up  until 
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now?  For  that  matter,  what  need  will  they  have  for  churches, 
or  even  for  any  live  gatherings  of  people? 

But  our  anxiety  about  permanence  still  appears  in  very 
deep  places  in  us.  We  have  made  certain  vows  to  symbolize 
it.  Marriage  vows  and  vows  to  religious  communities  are  of 
this  nature.  So  are  vows  of  ordination  to  holy  orders.  We 
try  to  focus  on  baptism  itself  as  having  this  sense  of 
permanent  vow  to  God,  the  church,  and  the  world.  Without 
realizing  that  we  are  doing  it,  we  attempt  to  protect 
church,  family,  and  society  itself,  by  casting  these  vows 
that  we  make  as  permanent. 

As  we  know  ourselves  as  creatures  changing  constantly, 
having  relationships  with  each  other  and  the  larger  world 
which  rapidly  change  also,  our  maturity  deepens  as  we  accept 
the  lack  of  permanence  in  what  we  do.  The  changes  of  life 
are  swift,  sometimes  baffling,  and  hardly  ever  easy  to 
understand  until  some  time  has  passed.  Reflection  over  time 
gives  birth  to  discernment  into  what  has  happened. 

Our  intention  once  may  have  been  to  achieve  permanence. 
I  believe  that  what  we  really  seek  is  stability.  Even  in 
those  rare  instances  when  things  seem  to  go  along  for  a  very 
long  time  without  much  discernible  change,  we  know  that  much 
change  is  masked.  Physical  health  and  spiritual  health  both 
require  regular  unmasking  of  that  which  otherwise  seems  from 
the  outside  to  be  healthy  and  permanent.  It  is  all  changing 
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anyway.  Living  a  discipline  and  a  commitment  by  which  we  can 
see  all  of  this  gives  not  permanence  but  stability. 

Spiritual  community  itself  does  not  have  the  same 
illusion  of  needing  permanence  that  institutions,  even  the 
church,  seem  to  desire.  I  bring  this  back  from  Barrio  Cuba. 
The  ideal  of  permanence  that  was  wound  into  my  earlier 
formation  is  of  less  value  to  me  now.  It  has  more  to  do  with 
my  former  understanding  of  the  nature  of  church  as  an 
institution.  Stability  can  be  found  in  the  spontaneity  of 
Spirit,  the  ways  communities  form,  and  the  way  the  world 
changes.  That  vision  which  hopes  for  constancy  amidst  the 
swirls  of  changes  is  very  exciting,  for  it  can  be  validated 
through  the  relationships  we  have  with  others  in  community. 

It  is  communal  relationships  that  feed  us  as  human 
beings.  They  can  move  with  the  changes.  The  hope  I  now  frame 
is  that  within,  and  along  side,  our  lives  in  the  church, 
spiritual  community  might  be  formed  and  given  support  for  as 
long  as  it  is  viable  and  support  is  needed.  Persons  need 
spaces  for  growth,  to  comprehend  their  formation,  and  to 
enter  into  relationships  of  mutual  formation  with  each 
other.  Persons  need  spaces  for  bonding  together  for  serving 
the  greater  world,  for  being  converted  into  servants  of 
mission.  Persons  need  spaces  for  that  communal  experience 
which  links  them  to  others  beyond  their  own  experience. 
Persons  need  spaces  for  the  reflection  and  celebration  in 
which  they  experience  themselves  in  God,  and  God  in  them. 
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This  heightens  for  me  the  distinction  between 

ecclesiastical  and  ecclesial.  Remembering  that  there  is  not 

really  a  functional,  institutional  definition  for  the 

biblical  Greek  word  translated  "church,"  ekklesia,  I  am 

drawn  to  Mudge ' s  comment: 

For  any  given  instance  of  the  ekklesia  we  cannot 
confidently  make  connections  to  the  Christian  past,  or 
to  other  contemporary  forms  of  the  church. .. .The  actual 
configuration  of  the  faith  community  will  seldom,  if 
ever,  reflect  any  standard  ecclesiology  found  in  the 
history  of  Christian  thought  or  in  current 
denominational  manuals.  2 

Perhaps  it  must  simply  be  accepted  as  "caprichoso. "  In 

Latin  America  one  might  telephone  to  order  a  taxicab  to  go 

to  the  airport.  The  dispatcher  declares  that  the  cab  will 

arrive  at  the  doorstep  in  one  hour.  One  asks  the  neighbor 

who  recommended  this  particular  cab  company  if  it  is 

reliable  and  if  one  can  count  on  the  cab  coming  as  promised. 

The  neighbor  will  answer,  "Well,  it's  caprichoso. "  Our 

English  adjective  "capricious"  does  not  convey  the  Spanish 

sense  of  complete  uncertainty.  This  is  uncertainty  that  is 

expected,  but  one  cannot  be  certain  when  or  how.  It  is  no 

one  person's  fault,  and  failure  can  be  prevented  only  by 

making  other  parallel  plans,  which  are,  of  course,  equally 

subject  to  the  same  uncertainty.  Then,  one  accepts  with 

equanimity  and  a  touch  of  whimsical  mirth  whatever  happens. 

This  is  the  spiritual  part.  This  is  a  tough  test  for  a  North 

American. 
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In  Barrio  Cuba,  it  all  came  together  for  a  surprisingly 
long  time.  An  enormous  amount  of  saving,  gracious,  healthy, 
loving,  healing,  and  liberating  things  happened  in  the  lives 
of  children,  mothers,  and  many  other  women  and  men. 
Considering  all  of  what  ordinarily  could  and  should  have 
prevented  any  of  it  from  happening,  it  was  simply  a  miracle  1 
We  beat  the  odds  in  a  big  way.  And  we  all  recognized  that 
this  is  the  way  we  human  people  do  truly  become  converted 
into  believing  in  God.  There  was  new  experience  of  Christ 
who  is  embodied  in  the  companion,  the  Spirit  who  quickens, 
the  One  of  Truth  and  Wisdom,  the  Creating-One .  It  was  all 
Gift  and  Grace. 

Thus,  in  my  own  culture,  a  major  part  of  my  spiritual 

life  is  letting  go  of  the  ideal  of  permanence.  In  the  midst 

of  building  an  institution  and  administering  a  very 

complicated  organization  about  500  years  ago  in  Spain, 

Teresa  of  Avila  could  counsel  others  and  reveal  her  secret: 

Let  nothing  upset  you.  Let  nothing  frighten  you. 
Everything  is  changing.  God  alone  is  changeless. 
Patience  attains  the  goal.  Who  has  God  lacks  nothing. 
God  alone  fills  all  their  needs.  3 

It  will  be  healthier  for  us  in  our  part  of  the  world  to 

consider  what  we  do  as  provisional.  The  church,  its 

structures  of  administration  and  liturgy,  is  a  framework,  an 

assortment  of  tools.  Its  symbols  and  stories  have  the  power 

of  mystery  which  can  touch  the  power  of  life  that  is  welling 

up  within  our  lives.  The  church  is  still  being  formed  as  we 
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who  are  in  it  grow  through  the  mutual  formations  happening 
in  spiritual  community. 

Perhaps  it  is  closer  to  that  style  of  art  called 
bricolage,  which  is  defined  as  "an  adventitious  combination 
of  elements  lashed  together  on  the  spot."  4 

And  as  this  idea  surfaces  more  clearly,  it  dawns  on  me 
that  a  vibrant  clue  has  been  right  there  before  my  eyes  all 
along  and  I  did  not  see  it:  children.  Children  have  no 
trouble  enjoying  a  bricolage-like  activity,  seizing  the 
present  moment  for  discovery  and  creation.  They  can  abandon 
all  else  and  throw  themselves  into  playing  with  whatever 
they  have  before  them.  It  is  no  chance  coincidence  that 
Hogar  Escuela  happened  the  way  it  did  in  an  environment  that 
cared  for  children.  The  adults  involved  were  atuned  to  the 
ways  of  the  children.  Our  whole  program  was  an  extended  form 
of  playing  with  them  and  caring  for  them,  trying  to  make  a 
world  that  would  serve  them  and  us  better. 

This  reminds  one  of  helpful  observations  from  long  ago. 
For  example,  Erik  Erikson  observed  at  least  three  different 
ways  a  child  leaps.  First,  there  is  leaping  for  its  own 
sake,  "for  no  good  purpose,"  merely  out  of  sheer  delight. 
Second,  there  is  leaping  as  a  move  against  gravity,  "testing 
the  leeway,"  experimenting  with  limits,  pushing  boundaries. 
Third,  there  is  leaping  which  leads  to  falling  down,  feeling 
what  it  is  really  like  "to  come  back  down  to  earth."  Playing 
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like  this  is  "disciplined  failure."  The  child  learns  what  it 
is  to  fall  in  many  different  ways.  D 

In  Barrio  Cuba,  we  were  doing  all  three  kinds  of 
leaping.  We  were  still  unsatisfied  with  our  life  situations, 
there  was  more  delight  to  be  felt  in  our  bodies,  we  were 
certainly  pushing  our  limits,  and  we  had  not  yet  learned  all 
there  was  to  know  about  ourselves  falling  down.  My  own  six- 
year-old  son  is  forming  this  part  of  me  with  great  success 
these  days.  If  we  were  still  living  in  Costa  Rica,  where  he 
was  born,  he  would  be  playing  in  Hogar  Escuela,  as  would  I. 

Our  spiritual  community  had  this  abandonment  of  playing 
in  its  formation,  not  taking  itself  too  seriously.  It 
learned  from  the  simplest  of  games.  It  took  chances,  letting 
failure  be  revelation  of  strength  and  possibility,  letting 
laughter  carry  the  warmth  of  healing  for  pain.  Children  know 
that  this  moment  is  for  the  taking  and  they  play  with  it. 
Our  formation  had  in  it  the  ability  to  keep  on  playing. 

This  suggests  that  congregations  and  Sunday  schools  not 
be  developing  more  effective  methods  of  inculcation,  trying 
to  fill  up  children  with  adult  versions  of  things,  and 
getting  them  "trained"  for  our  patterns  of  church.  Rather, 
there  had  best  be  opportunities  for  adults  to  learn  how  to 
be  with  the  children  in  their  circles  of  play,  letting 
mutual  formation  begin  with  them.  Done  well,  it  would  be  the 
antedote  for  our  anxiety  about  permanence. 
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Another  vibrant  clue  is  found  in  the  existence  of 
religious  communities  all  around  us.  Most  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  orders  of  women  and  men  are  in  evidence.  There  are, 
likewise,  Episcopal  communities.  Most  abbeys,  priories, 
convents,  and  monasteries  offer  hospitality  for  pilgrims  to 
be  with  them  on  retreat.  Many  of  them  offer  spiritual 
direction.  In  spite  of  traditional  and  theological 
differences,  all  contemplative  communities  know  how  to  wait 
in  silence.  Within  this  northern  cultural  experience,  that 
in  itself  is  a  critical  discipline  to  develop.  That  is  where 
many  of  us  have  yet  to  begin. 

Other  spiritual  traditions  are  manifested  in  centers 
and  communities  of  reflection.  Quaker,  Zen,  Sufi,  and  Hindu 
meditation  and  retreat  centers  offer  instruction  and 
facilities  for  practice  and  personal  reflection. 

And  still  other  spiritual  communities  are  formed  by 
persons  with  common  experiences  and  commitments.  Greenfire, 
a  community  of  Episcopal  women  in  Maine,  exemplifies  these. 
Formed  in  the  image  of  a  circle  of  friendship,  this 
community  invites  other  women  to  retreats  and  various  other 
kinds  of  relationship  with  it. 

Those  of  us  who  do  not  live  in  religious  communities 
need  to  know  them  and  to  experience  their  gifts.  They  have 
peculiar  knowledge  of  the  Spirit's  deep  currents.  Their  love 
of  Wisdom  has  formed  them  into  people  of  patience  and 
attentiveness .  Every  day  they  agonize  over  the  real 
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experiences  of  stable  relationships,  mutual  formation,  and 
service  to  the  world  beyond  them. 

To  make  the  connection  with  tradtional  religious 
communities  brings  this  discussion  back  to  a  starting  point. 
We  are  speaking  once  again  about  the  church.  In  all  of  this, 
as  a  clergyperson  ordained  by  the  church,  I  am  implicated  in 
a  contradiction.  I  am  drawn  to  images  of  how  this  Christian 
phenomenon  began,  at  the  same  time  that  I  represent  an 
ecclesiastical  reading  of  this  same  story.  It  was  an 
ecclesial  spiritual  community  that  formed  within  a  large 
social,  cultural,  and  religious  framework.  It  motivated  and 
mobilized  despairing  and  suffering  people  for  new  lives  of 
hope.  When  it  was  asked  about  the  institution,  the  religion, 
and  the  culture,  it  spoke  of  its  roots.  It  reflected  on 
liberation  stories  that  had  been  passed  on  through  the 
generations.  It  felt  emboldened  to  tell  new  stories  about 
the  new  life  that  it  experienced.  In  its  Teacher  it 
witnessed  Incarnation. 

I  speak  of  this  contradiction,  for  a  clergyperson 
belongs  to  a  hierarchy,  but  in  the  tradition  itself  comes  a 
call  to  solidarity  with  the  women  and  men  who  formed  those 
earlier  spiritual  communities  in  the  stories,  sometimes  in 
separation  from  hierarchies.  Clergy  naturally  incline  to 
serve  the  ends  of  the  church.  The  mystery  of  incarnation 
prompts  us  to  move  in  the  other  direction,  to  know  that  God 
who  lives  in  those  breathing  organisms  which,  though  perhaps 
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given  birth  by  or  in  relationship  to  the  church,  are  not 
confined  to  or  by  it. 

This  insight  is  not  something  I  have  consciously 
chosen,  but  it  is  the  way  I  have  become  conscious  of  being 
formed.  And  I  know  now  that  clergy  must  participate  in  the 
formation  of  spiritual  community.  A  congregation  must  be 
opened  to  such  movement  of  Spirit  as  can  come  only  through 
the  struggles  of  forming  community.  As  teachers  and  pastors 
responsible  for  the  health  of  congregations,  clergy  carry  a 
crucial  burden  in  facilitating  the  empowerment  of  people. 
Jesus'  church  is  called  to  know  the  world  and  to  face  fully 
the  complicated  contexts  of  our  lives  in  the  world.  We  are 
called  to  know  ourselves  and  to  assume  fully  accountability 
for  what  we  do.  We  are  called  into  life  together  with  each 
other,  to  be  a  model  of  caring,  of  compassion,  and  of  hope. 
In  doing  these  things,  the  love  of  God  makes  its  way  through 
us.  Christ  lives  in  us.  The  winds  of  Spirit  blow  over  the 
face  of  all  the  earth. 

But,  as  one  of  my  mentors,  Thomas  Merton,  reminds  me 
every  morning  of  my  life,  I  am  always  a  beginner. 
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NOTES 


1.  David  Bohm,  Quantum  Theory  (Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ: 
Prentice-Hall,  1958),  161-162;  quoted  in  Alan  Watts, 
The  Book:  On  the  Taboo  Against  Knowing  Who  You  Are 
(New  York:  Vintage  Books,  1989),  106. 

2.  Mudge,  Formation,  106-107. 

3.  Eknath  Easwaran,  ed.,  God  Makes  the  Rivers  to  Flow: 
Passages  for  Meditation  (Petaluma,  CA. :  Nilgiri  Press 
1982) ,  30. 

4.  Mudge,  Formation,  107. 

5.  Whitehead,  Ibid.,  42-47. 
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